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“Animals are such agreeable friends— 


blooming in Florence; it was snowing, as here, in the Appenines, and 


even in Rome. When this picture was taken the almond trees were 
below the pass, it was cold and drizzling in Bologna. 


with intimations 
apart from a few 


* But 


able visitors. The attractions of Italy in modern times—**Know’st 


trees. and sole miot" 


thou the land?’’-——have been highly romanticized, 


of gondolas, orange 


they ask no questions, they pass no 
criticisms . . . °—-George Eliot 


Greek and Souan Household Pets 


Francis D. Lazenby 
(In two parts) 


I 


IHE ancieNT Greeks and Romans were 

more lavish than the modern world in 
their expressed affection for beasts. Theirs 
was a splendid opportunity to know animal 
life at first hand, not because there were 
more animals, but on account of the very 
close relationship effected by polytheistic 
principles and religious customs. Both liter- 
ature and art attest that there were but few 
animals not dedicated to gods or goddesses; 
sine religion penetrated ancient life so 
deeply, it is understandable that animals were 


THE AUTHOR 


(Francis D. Lazenby is a native of Virginia and was 
educated at the University of Virginia. He served in the 
U.S. Army for four years, during which time he taught 
French at Lafayette College in Easton, Pennsylvania; 
and then served as interpreter with the Italian Service 
Units. Dr. Lazenby’s special interests include Greek and 
Latin poetry, mythology, and archaeology. He is at pres- 
ent engaged in a revision of his doctoral dissertation and 
isacting as one of the compilers of an Index of Original 
Works Written in Latin (1500-1600) to be published 
by the American Council of Learned Societies. 

The present article is offered as a selective rather than 
an echaustive treatment of a subject which will be pre- 
eated in greater detail in a forthcoming book. 


freely admitted into the house, and gradually 
attempts were made to transform even the 
fiercer beasts into pets and companions. 
Among the ancients, the dog was the great- 
est favorite.2? The Greeks and Romans by no 
means shared the Semitic abhorrence for the 
familiar animal.* Writers of all classes cele- 
brate the canine’s attachment for man, and, 
from the most distant antiquity, the dog is 
the symbol of fidelity. Plato, in positing the 
necessary characteristics for the warrior class 
in his ideal republic, mentions the dog’s cour- 
age and gentleness as admirable qualities.‘ 
But Homeric descriptions of the dog already 
show him as the faithful watch-dog, sheep- 
dog (especially in similes), “well-skilled in 
the chase,” and, as household pets, the 
trapezées kunes, dogs fed from the master’s 
table and kept for show.* Telemachus, on 
three separate occasions, goes forth to the 
public assembly with his two “swift hounds” 
hard at his heels.” But the most noted dog of 
antiquity, “the only animal to receive a proper 
name in the Odyssey,”’* is Argus, the faithful 
old sporting hound who recognized his master 
on his return and then died. Hesiod, in de- 
scribing the farmer's life in Boeotia, advises 
the farmer at threshing-time in July: “make 
much of your sharp-toothed dog; do not stint 
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his food, lest the man who sleeps by day steal 
your possessions.’’® On very early vase-paint- 
ings, as early as 600 B.c., the dog is repre- 
sented in the house, especially under the 
tables.!° These are the trapezées kunes; on 
other vases, the faithful creatures are seen 
accompanying their masters to the bath or to 
the palaestra. 

The most favored lap-dog in antiquity was 
the small Melitaean which was imported to 
Malta (or Meleda?) from Carthaginian 
Africa." These animals were much admired 
by both men and women of Egypt, Greece, 
and Italy.!"2 Theophrastus, in characterizing 
the man of pretty pride, says that, “should his 


Fic. 1 
(Courtesy of the Art Institute of Chicago) 


Melitaean lap-dog die, he will make him a 
tomb and set up on it a stone to say, ‘Branch 
of Melite.’*® Aesop tells us that it was a 
custom for people travelling by sea to take 
along with them Melitaean puppies and apes 
to divert them during the journey.“ These 
little lap-dogs truly had all the privileges of 
modern pets; in fact they became a scourge. 
Juvenal says that women would gladly send 
their husbands to the grave to save the life of 
such catellae.* Plutarch’s word-picture!® of 
the widow nursing her ubiquitous lap-dog in 
her lap is still very timely; the trials of the 
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suffering husband whose duty it is to take his 
wife's puppy for the customary airing are ad. 
mirably foreshadowed by Lucian’s descrip 
tion of the old philosopher Thesmopolis with 
the rich woman's pet, Myrrhina.!” The many 
vase-paintings of the Greeks prove concy 
sively that children were especially attached 
to their canine pets. No less favored were the 
dogs of GalloRoman society, which figur 
very prominently on the bas-reliefs found in 
France. In a grave discovered and excavated 
at Amiens in 1915, there were found th 
skeletons of nine dogs, one of which lay nea 
his master’s body, and two others, in a funer- 
ary urn.!8 

Among his list of apophoreta, Martial in- 
cludes a catella Gallicana, a Gallic lap-dog" 
Who has not heard of Publius’s little Iss— 
truly a canine lady—Issa est carior Indicis 
lapillis?® Even the Emperor Claudius, ac 
cording to Seneca, subalbam canem deliciis ha 
bere adsueverat.”! 


Tombs and Portraits 


No CARE WAS SPARED these favorite ani 
mals: that death should not rob him alto 


gether of Issa, Publius had her portrait 


painted.”* A rich man’s dog was she, but no 
more beloved than was the humbler dog who 
guarded his master’s raedae, but numquam 
latravit inepte. His name is not mentioned” 
These pets, then, were represented on the 
stelae of people who had loved them in life, 
both rich and poor alike. Trimalchio com 
mands that his dog be carved on his tomb 
at the feet of his statue, and, on his right, 
an effigy of his beloved Fortunata holding a 
dove in her hand and leading her pet catellam 
cingulo alligatam.*5 

There is a large series of both Greek and 
Roman reliefs showing men and women with 
their canine companions. Gallic reliefs es 
pecially show a remarkably human touch in 
scenes depicting this household favorite with 
its owners.”* In these we see charming pic 
tures of healthy, happy childhood: a boy re 
clining on a couch and giving his pet dog his 
plate to lick clean;2” again, a small girl, Grae 
cha, who, the inscription tells us, lived only 
year and 4 months, holds in her left handa 
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basket which contains—three puppies, the 
mother of which looks up at them with much 
concern.’ And in the museum at Beaune 
there is a terracotta cradle with a child 
strapped snugly in, and a little dog is curled 
up at his feet, asleep.?® 

Bowser also went to school: he figures, 
along with other pets, in a music-school 
sene on a hydria in the British Museum.*° 
Has the boy in Fic. 1 just rendered a selection 
for his pet's amusement?*! We meet quite 
often with the dog in sculpture and especially 
in scenes on the chous-shaped toy oinochoai: 
in the Metropolitan Museum of New York® 
there is a representation of children playing 
at comasts, while their pet dog jumps up at 
them, apparently as excited as they are. (We 
are at once reminded of Juvenal’s lines: . . . 
rusticus infans/Cum matre et casulis et con- 
lusore catello.**) 

Not only cats have curiosity, judging by 
apicture on an ancient cup: a tiny dog climbs 
up on his mistress’ knee to watch her while 
she suckles her child.* But very often it is 
more than curiosity on the part of the ani- 
mals, for, in many instances, they are intent 
on getting at birds or hares which children, 
men, and women hold out to them.** 

To conclude with reference to two scenes 
which, because of their unusual subjects, de- 
mand more than a passing remark: a Gallic 
relief depicts a dog (wearing a collar with a 
bell attached) watching a mule which is 
yoked to a grain-mill. This mule, by the way, 
is wearing very modern-looking blinders—- 
nil novi sub sole! And, finally, we see that our 
Melitaean, on occasion, deserts his more com- 
mon surroundings to become the pet of 
sityrs! He figures in a scene in the interior 
ofa Faliscan cup*? wherein a butting contest 
takes place between a satyr and a goat. The 
dog, at his master’s side, jumps up at the goat, 
much interested. 


Mischievous Pets 


Tue custom of keeping apes as pets was 
Widespread in ancient times—perhaps more 
#than at the present. W. C. McDermott, in 
his The Ape in Antiquity,®* has treated the 
subject in every conceivable phase. He con- 
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cludes that most of these ancient pets were 
Barbary apes and Ethiopian monkeys.*® We 
immediately think of pet apes when we read 
Pindar’s words*® which describe this animal 
as “ever beautiful” to the eyes of children. 
Another early passage which mentions the 
ape is found in a fragment of Dinarchus, who 
speaks disparagingly of those in the habit of 
maintaining such pets in their homes. 
Cicero says that the kings of the Molossi in 
Epirus had apes in deliciis, and early Latin 
literature affords several references to these 
amusing animals. In Plautus’ Miles Gloriosus, 
we encounter the pet ape five times.** Labe- 
rius, in his mime Cretensis,“ tells us the story 
of a pharmacist who “began to love an ape’— 
farmacopoles simium deamare coepit. Many 
years later Martial includes a well-trained 
ape among his list of apophoreta.*® Appar- 
ently an excessive cherishing of pets prompted 
Eubulus,“* in the fourth century B.c., to up- 
braid those persons who, though they had 
the means to raise children, seemingly pre- 
ferred to rear “a splashing, quacking goose, 
or a sparrow, or a monkey, always plotting 
mischief!"47 We read that Massinissa re- 
proached men who were so eager to secure 
pet apes by asking them if their wives bore 
no children,** and Clement of Alexandria, in 
the third century a.p., excoriates a type of 
unrefined men and women with a charge 
similar to that of Eubulus.** Saint Gregory 
of Nazianzus refers contemptuously to a pet 
ape wearing a gold collar.5° 

The ape is full of plaguy tricks, says Aris- 
tophanes,®! and ancient literature and art 
both testify to the ape’s ability. They were 
taught to play musical instruments (Apuleius 
says that, in the spring fétes of Isis, the 
forerunners of the Carnival, he saw a 
monkey with a straw hat and a Phrygian 
tunic® [one can hardly keep from asking 
where the animal had placed the grind or- 
gan]). They could ride on the backs of goats 
and hurl spears. A boy in a Pompeian wall- 
painting is apparently forcing his pet ape to 
dance. McDermott has recorded a list of 
terracotta lamps representing jugglers with 
their trained apes and other animals.™ 

Luxorius, in his poem De simiis canum 
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dorso inpositis,®> reminds us of the description 
of a painting by Philostratus: a hippodrome 
built especially for the amusement of a young 
prince. The little Melitaean dogs which were 
yoked to the chariots were driven by apes.*® 
And, finally, Galen describes pet apes which 
play together with young boys.*” Not only 
the catellus is mentioned as conlusor of 
ancient children 

To mention a few representations of the 
pet ape in art: there is a fifth-century Attic 
toy oinochoe®® decorated with the picture of 
an ape reaching out for an apple held in the 
left hand of an ephebus. We meet an ape on a 
leash in a mosaic from Carthage: it is a garden 
scene, wherein a lady is shaded from the sun 
by a man holding a parasol over her while in 
his right hand he holds the leash which re- 
strains the animal.®° The grave stone of C. 
Julius Saecularis® shows the young boy sur- 
rounded by his pets, among which are a dog, 
a bird (perhaps a dove), and a small ape which 
pulls at its master’s cloak. This is very similar 
to a Roman relief which shows an ape pluck- 
ing at the corner of its master’s garment. 


Snakes as Pets 


THE SNAKE PLAYED an important rdle in 
ancient life, art, and religion. Throughout 
historical accounts we find references to 
tamed snakes dedicated to divinities;* they 
are represented on tombs as a symbol of the 
heroization of the dead; and well-known are 
the stories of the tamed snakes kept in tem- 
ples or dwellings as genii loci.® 

According to Philostratus,®* Ajax had a 
pet snake (five cubits in length) which drank 
with its master and followed him like a dog. 
In Macedonia, says Lucian, Alexander the 
false prophet and his quack friend saw “great 
serpents, quite tame and gentle, so that they 
were kept by women, slept with children, let 
themselves be stepped on, were not angry 
when they were stroked, and took milk from 
the breast just like babies. There are many 
such in the country, and that, probably, is 
what gave currency in former days to the 
story about Olympias; no doubt a serpent of 
that sort slept with her when she was carry- 
ing Alexander.”’®? Pausanias tells us of snakes 
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among the Epidaurians that were “tame with 
men.’ 

Harmless snakes were kept in ancient 
households to destroy vermin and mic. 
whence the name muothéra, muraria.® They 
reptiles seem to have been of the same kinds 
those of Epidaurus. In 290 8.c., during ay 
epidemic, as Livy records, a delegation was 
sent to Epidaurus to bring back Aesculapian 
serpents.’° These tamed serpents were kept 
on the isle of the Tiber. In speaking of them, 
Pliny” has this to say: anguis Aesculapius 
Epidauro Romam advectus est vulgoque pascityr 
et in domibus, ac nisi incendiis semina exur- 
rentur, non esset fecunditati eorum resistere in 
orbe terrarum (!). This house-snake of the 
Romans was regarded as the guardian of the 
penus, which we can compare with the Ag: 
thos Daimon or the Zeus Ktesios of the Greek 
storeroom.”” 

Suetonius is our source for the story of 
Tiberius’ pet snake.” His account informs us 
that the Emperor, on finding his pet dead and 
partly consumed by ants, was warned that he 
should beware of acts of violence. And Tac 
tus reports this interesting bit about Nero: 
vulgabaturque adfuisse infantiae eius dracones 
in modum custodum, fabulosa et extemis 
miraculis adsimilata; nam ipse, haudquaquam 
sui detractor, unam omnino anguem in cubi 
culo visam narrare solitus est.™4 Pet dracomes 
gliding among “cups and bosoms” at ban 
quets are mentioned by Glaucilla, 
says Martial,”* twines a clammy snake around 
her neck (perhaps as a means of refreshment 
from the heat of Rome?). (It is interesting to 
compare with this reference a passage from 
John Smith’s A True Relation: “Some d 
these men [Indians] weare in those holes [in 
their ears], a small greene and yellow coloured 
snake, nearly halfe a yard in length, which 
crawling and lapping her selfe about his neck 
often times familiarly would kiss his lips.")” 
The mad Elagabalus is said to have kept a 
Rome both harmless and venomous snakes.” 

Certain proverbs seem to indicate thut 
many people never completely overcame thei 
feelings of revulsion for these reptiles. Wit 
ness Cicero: etiamne in sinu atque in delicis 
venenatam ...viperam illam . . . habere po 
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suerunt?”? Likewise Petronius: tu viperam sub 
ala nutricas*® (in an ominous sense). 

In Berlin on an Athenian white lekythos*! 
is a scene Where a youth, sitting on a stele, 
has a quail perched on his knee, and a snake 
raises its head from his lap. A life-size marble 
statue (Hellenistic period) presents a fright- 
ening moment in a young girl's life: she had 
been playing with her pet pigeon, when, sud- 
denly, the tame house-snake appeared be- 
hind her. In fear of losing her bird, she holds 
it far from the snake.™ 

Domestic birds are a recurring motif in 
the whole history of lekythos painting. The 
numerous scenes of women’s boudoirs where- 
in pet cranes, herons, and cocks strut proudly 
before their mistresses, indicate that “winged 
denizens’ were given a much freer range in 
the ancient household than in modern homes. 
These pets were more the familiars of women 
and children than of men, since women led a 
sequestered life at home. It is not surprising, 
therefore, to find a sudden influx of domestic 
scenes in fifth-century art. 

On an Attic redfigured hydria (400 B.c.) 
abird perches on his mistress’ wool-basket;* 
a Metropolitan Museum pyxis shows two 
pet quails watching six Nereids (representing 
housewives) performing the duties of every- 
day life.* Again, while his mistress is busy 
making skeins of wool, a tame quail walks 
gingerly in front of her.®* Herons and cranes, 
or similar slender, long-legged birds are very 
often represented on gems of the fifth and 
fourth centuries B.c. Rossbach accounts for 
the popularity of the crane with gem-en- 
gravers as resulting from the ancient belief in 
it as a useful weather-prophet.** But Beazley 
has perhaps the happiest solution: “The real 
reason for the appearance of the heron and 
similar birds is that they were domestic pets, 
cherished by the engraver’s patrons, and ad- 
mired and studied by the engraver.”*? 

Not only herons and cranes are seen with 
the mistress of the ancient household: we 
find innumerable scenes with cocks, swans, 
ducks, and geese. These last two birds were 
almost as popular as the dog.** The faithful 
Penelope had her pets: “twenty geese I 
have in the house, that come forth from 


Fic. 2 


(Courtesy of the Art Institute of Chicago) 


the water and eat wheat, and my heart 
warms with joy as I watch them.’’*? Ducks 
are seen not only with milady and her serv- 
ants at work,*° but also under banquet tables*! 
and at the prothesis of the dead.** Geese look 
on very interestedly as their mistresses juggle 
balls or play at other games. The charming 
stele of Nikeso and Protarchos in the Piraeus 
Museum presents Nikeso seated with a goose 
in her lap. A little boy faces her and plays 
with the bird.“* The goose was a great favor- 
ite of the parvuli cives® of the past (cf. Fic 2). 
How charming the little boy who kisses his 
pet goose on the neck!** Among coroplasts, 
this is a motif as common as Boethus’ Boy 
with Goose. 

The partridge (or quail?) has its share in 
banquet and boudoir scenes. Easily tamed and 
beautifully plumed, the bird was called the 
deliciae, athurma of Diana.® (In fact, Delos, 
the island on which Diana and Apollo were 
born, was called Ortygia, from the word 
ortux, quail.)®* Aristippus paid fifty drachmae 
for such a pet.’ The philosopher Porphyry 
brought back with him from Carthage a 
partridge which he raised and which was so 
tame that it played with him, answered him, 
and kept quiet when he observed silence.! 
An obliging pet, indeed! Fronto remembers 
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his own boyhood when he speaks of his 
grandson's devotion to chickens, young pi- 
geons, and sparrows. And he adds: Senex 
autem quanto perdicum studio tenear, nemo 
est qui me leviter noverit quin sciat.1@ 

The young bloods of ancient times ap- 
parently took great pleasure in the pleasant 
pastimes of cockfighting, quailfighting, and 
even cranefighting.!® To all intents and pur- 
poses, these game birds were to the ancient 
grandee what falcons and hawks were to 
medieval lords. Although the Romans did not 
make a great practice of holding partridge 
fights, the Emperor Alexander indulged in 
the sport privately. 

Perhaps the best-known representation of 
fighting cocks is that showing two youths 
just on the point of releasing their birds, which 
eye each other quite ferociously.!% Grown- 
ups as well as children took great pride in 
their game cocks, and placed high bets on 
them.! Very life-like is the relief on an altar 
in the Lateran showing a small, weeping 
Eros carrying his dead cock under his arm 
while the victorious opponent is fervently 
embraced by its proud owner.’ We read 
that an Athenian named Poliarch was so 
much attached to his pets that, if a pet dog 
or cock died, he held public funerals to which 
his friends were invited, and he had inscribed 
tombstones erected to them.!® Even girls had 
their pet cocks: a terracotta in the Anti- 
quarium, Berlin, shows a maiden who carries 
her pet in her left hand,’ just as another girl, 
ona stele in the National Museum of Athens, 
carries her pet partridge or quail."° Eriphyle, 
herself, although nursing the infant Alcmaeon, 
is more interested in a spirited pair of game- 
cocks in her boudoir." 

As for the female members of the gallina- 
ceous tribe: Plautus includes the gallina in a 
series of pets"? and Joannes Zonaras, a By- 
zantine writer, tells us that the Emperor 
Honorius had a hen named Roma which he 
loved more than Rome itself." 

The quail’s pleasing voice (a5i@wvos: Pra- 
tinas)" and its colorful plumage made it quite 
desirable as a pet. Were these the qualities 
which made them the favorites of patrician 
boys? For, teste Plauto, patrician children had 
living jack-daws, ducks, and quails for amuse- 
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ment."5 Even the wild ones were caught and 
tamed for fighting purposes and for use as 
decoys."* That cruel but very popular pas 
time, the game of quail filliping,"” illustrates 
quite distinctly the difference between ap 
cient and modern viewpoints toward the 
treatment of favorite animals. How strange, 
therefore, that, so far as may be judged, this 
game gained no foot-hold in blasé Rome! Jp 
quailfilliping the stake was sometimes the 
quail, sometimes money."*® Octavianus had 
game-cocks and quails which always won 
over those of Antony. (Plutarch"!® hints that 
Antony became secretly displeased—and left 
Rome.) Evidently cock- and quail fighting 
became too much of a popular Athenian pas 
sion for Socrates, who, on one occasion, pro 
claimed that he would rather have a good 
friend than the best cock or quail in the 
world!#° Even Athenaeus speaks disparag 
ingly of quail-madness, ortugomania.” 

Ed. Note —The second part of Dr. Lazen- 
by’s article will be presented in our next issue. 


Notes 


The indispensable work for the study of animals in the 
ancient world is Otto Keller's Die antike Tierwelt, in 
two volumes, Leipzig, 1909-13. I refer to it as AT. 
Jennison’s Animals for Show and Pleasure in Ancient 
Rome, Manchester University Press, 1937, is referred 
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* ‘All roads lead to Rome,’ you said; and now see where we are! 
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The leading annual event in the Latin field 


High Lights of Latin Week 1948 


HE reports presented herewith are the 

product of an extraordinary amount of 
work on the part of a great many enthusiastic 
teachers and students. Reports were received 
from 410 schools in 27 states; in all, it is esti- 
mated that over 700 schools celebrated Latin 
Week 1948. 

Tribute should be paid here, as well, to the 
work of the members of the Committee on 
Educational Policies of the Classical Assoc- 
iation of the Middle West and South who 
first conceived, proposed, and then carried on 
the necessary organizational work to make 
“Latin Week” an annual event of signal im- 
portance in the Latin teaching field. The an- 
nual Latin Week Bulletin has had an extraor- 
dinary record of success; each year it has been 
necessary to print far more copies than were 
at first thought necessary. Copies of earlier 
Bulletins may still be secured from Professor 
W. C. Korfmacher, Saint Louis University, 
15 North Grand Blvd., St. Louis 3, Missouri; 
and it is anticipated that copies of Latin Week 
Bulletin 1949 will be ready for distribution 
about January 15. 

In their turn, the editors of CJ have been 
faced with an extraordinary problem in se- 
lecting material from the mass of reports 
turned in on Latin Week 1948. To publish all 
the reports and photographs sent in would 
require a volume of considerable propor- 
tions. While we feel that we have solved the 
problem from the editorial point of view by 
publishing “High Lights” selected for us by 
Miss Essie Hill, chairman and co-ordinator of 
the sub-committee on Latin Week, we carinot 


feel that we have in any way done justice to 
those mentioned or not mentioned in these 
brief reports. Similarly in the case of pictures 
submitted: we have selected a group of five 
prints sent in by South Side High School, 
Fort Wayne, Indiana, because we believe 
they may be representative of Latin Week 
activities, giving an organized coverage of the 
event, and because (important from the purely 
mechanical point of view) the prints were of 
exceptionally high quality. But we still wish 
we could have printed all of the pictures; it 
was a great pleasure to look them over but ah 
agonizing procedure to try to decide which to 
print. To all, our thanks! 
Tue Epirors 


Latin Week in the territory of the Classical 
Association of the Middle West and South is 
under the general direction of the Committee 
on Educational Policies of that association. 
Dr. Lenore Geweke, 5835 Kimbark Avenue, 
Chicago 37, Illinois, is chairman of the com- 
mittee; and Miss Essie Hill, 2311 Ringo, 
Little Rock, Arkansas, is chairman of the 
sub-committee on Latin Week and co-ordinator 
of activities. 

State committeemen are responsible for the 
general promotion of Latin Week in their 
states, supervise the distribution of the Latin 
Week Bulletin, and are glad to counsel teach- 
ers in their states who are interested in ob- 
serving Latin Week. Teachers who do ob- 
serve Latin Week are urged also to keep in 
touch with their state committeeman and to 
report to him on their activities. 


STATE COMMITTEEMEN 


ALABAMA 
ARKANSAS 
Cororapo 
Fiona 
Georcta 
lunors 


Lady Portis Cunningham 
Mrs. Guy Gardner 

E. Eugenie Guindon 
Gladys Laird 

Ruth Carroll 

Mrs. Lillian R. Hadley 


Baldwin Junior High, Montgomery 

1500 W. Main (Principal, Junior High), Russellville 

1316 East 11th Ave., Denver 3 

P. K. Yonge Laboratory School, Gainesville 

The Pape School, Savannah 

1407 Monroe, River Forest (home); or Steinmetz High School, 


3030 N. Mobile Ave., Chicago 34 
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INDIANA 
Iowa 

Kansas 
Kentucky 
LoulIsIANA 
MIcHIGAN 
MInnesora 
MississtPPt 
Muissourt 
NEBRASKA 
New Mexico 
Nortu Caro.ina 


Nortu Daxora 
OKLAHOMA 
SoutH Carona 
Soutn Daxora 
TENNESSEE 


Texas 

UraH 
VIRGINIA 

West Vircinia 
Wisconsin 
Wyominc 


Gertrude Oppelt 
Oscar Nybakken 
Mrs. G. L. Penner 
Hazel Gervin 

Irma Robinson 
Bruno Meinecke 
Florence E. Baber 
A. P. Hamilton 
Jessie Helen Branam 
Mary Kent 

Helen Merkle 
Marie B. Denneen 


A. M. Rovelstad 


Marion Van Pelt 
Annie Virginia Cook 
Lucy A. Whitsel 
Shirley Jane Kaub 
Werner A. Mueller 


South Side High School, Fort Wayne 6 

The State University of Iowa, Iowa City 

835 Polk, Topeka 

312 Overton, Newport 

Byrd High School, Shreveport 

University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 4 

1415 Van Buren Ave., St. Paul 4 (Central High Scheol) # 

Millsaps College, Jackson : 

Senior High School, Trenton 

North Platte High School, North Platte 

307 West Deming, Roswell 

The Woman's College of the University of North 
Greensboro 

University of North Dakota, Grand Forks 

Columbian High School, Tiffin 

Oklahoma College for Women, Chickasha 

Winthrop College, Rock Hill ¢ 

Salem, Box 465 


George Peabody School for Teachers Demonstration a 


Nashville 4 
University of Texas, Austin 
East Side High School, Salt Lake City 
Andrew Lewis High School, Salem 
Marshall College, Huntington 
Senior High School, Fond du Lac 
University of Wyoming, Laramie 
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HIGH LIGHTS OF LATIN WEEK 1948 


In Locan Hicu Scxoot, Logan, West Virginia, 


| the celebration lasted the entire week, with the 
climax a Roman Banquet, which was a most 


glamorous and enjoyable affair. The program and 
menu cards were included in small booklets in 
purple and gray, designed in shape of a Roman 


: shield. The main dish of the menu was roast pig. 
q Among the talks made by students was one en- 


titled, “Latin as a Challenge.” 


Secure A copy of the “Frankfort Morning 


| Times,” Frankfort, Indiana for April 23, 1948. 


Every high-school Latin department should have 
a copy of the collection of articles written by 
Latin students in Frankfort High School and pub- 
lished in their local paper. 


Tue Latin DEPARTMENT of the high school in 
Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan, knows how to get 
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publicity in the newspapers. The picture and 
“writeup” of the replica of “The Capitoline 
Wolf” which stands on the City Hall lawn is 
excellent and should be in the hands of all high 
schools. This article tells us that this is one of the 
four known monumental groups of “The Capi- 
toline Wolf,” that it was purchased in Naples, 
Italy, by Charles §. Osborn, former Governor of 
Michigan, and was presented to the Sault in 1909. 


Tue PROGRAM following the Roman Banquet 
at Bangor High School, Bangor, Michigan was 
well planned and well written. The Olympians— 
costumed gods and goddesses—provided wonder- 
ful entertainment for guests with their talks both 
in assembly and at the banquet table. “Truth 
or Consequences” (Roman style) was given the 
second time for the merriment of the entire stu- 
dent body. Write to Miss Adeline Belmont, 
teacher, for further information. 


(Pictures From Soutn Hicu Scoot, Fr. Wayne, Inprana) 
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A comBINATION of Latin Week and Garden 
Week was tried out at Maury High School, Nor- 
folk, Virginia, with pleasing results. Posted on 
the main bulletin board each day was the picture 
of a flower and a written article in regard to the 
mythological story connected therewith. The 
school paper contained the mythological story 
concerning each flower. 


SrupENnTs may wish to write to Mrs. Gladys 
Laird for the recipe for the wedding cake used 
in the “mock Roman wedding” at the P. K. 
Yonge Laboratory School, Gainesville, Florida. 
The cake was made by one of the boys and was 
pronounced by all as certainly good. 


Tue Latin News-Letter, published in Minne- 
sota by the Department of Classical Languages of 


the State University, is certainly contributivey 
the interests of the teachers of Latin in the State 
and the editors thereof are to be congratulaga 
There are different sections contributing to mam 
in regard to the Junior Classical League, the Iai @ 
Section of M. E. A., the Twin City Clagiml 
Club, the colleges, publications of yam 
teachers in the state, and data from all scam 
both public and private; in the last issue 
23) more than two pages were given to repay 
for Latin Week. 


Tue FINAL feature of the printed programe 
the Roman banquet at Robinson Township High 
School, Illinois, entitled Carpe Viam— 


You have been at life’s party a guest, 
You have had of her bounty the best; 
Iam satis ludisti, 
edisti, bibisti, 
Nunc tempus abire tibi est. 


(PictuREs PROM SouTH Sipe HicH Scuoot, Fr. Wayne, INpiANA) 
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(Pictures FROM SoutH Hicu Fr. Wayne, [npIANA) 


Tue J. C. L. Insrirute, held May 6, under the 
auspices of Mrs. Margaret MacMillan of Ford- 
son High and Misses Wilson and Kirk of Dear- 
born High, Dearborn, Michigan, in the Audi- 
torium of Fordson High, Dearborn, Michigan, 
was quite an affair; with twenty schools partici- 
pating, the program lasted about two and one- 
half hours, but “a more attentive or more ap- 
preciative audience would be hard to find,” says 
Miss Helene Wilson. Every teacher of the Classics 
should have a copy of that program. 


A copy OF AN EXCELLENT student opinion ques- 
timnaire with statements in reply, can be secured 
from the Latin department in Holy Redeemer 
High School, 5678 Eldred, Detroit 9, Michigan. 


Ir You wisi To present an interesting program, 
Ludi Romani,” in the gymnasium, secure out- 


line and suggestions from Miss Lotta Liebmann 
and Mrs. Pettman of Roosevelt Junior High, 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio. Ask for a copy of the 
Tag or ticket used. 


In Lipsey Hicu Toledo, Ohio, twenty- 
two activities for Latin Week were listed, and 
all were very much worth while. This school 
seems to excel all in the matter of radio contacts, 
announcements, and programs. Letters written 
by Mrs. Pauline Burton, Teacher of Latin and 
Chairman for Public Relations Committee of the 
American Classical League, publicize material 
over radio networks—National, American, Co- 
lumbia and Mutual. 

Those wishing aid as to plays or special pro- 
grams should appeal to Mrs. Pauline Burton. 
The play written and used by her in this year’s 
program is entitled “Olympus.” 

Slogan used for Latin Week in Libbey High 
School--—“‘Learn through Latin 
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Pictures FROM Sout Sipe Hicu Fr. Wayne, INDIANA): 


In CotumsiAn Hicu Scuoor, Tiffin, Ohio, 
extensive activities for Latin Week were planned 
and put into effect. Excellent pictures of displays 
were made. Slogan used for Latin Week—*‘All 
Roads Lead to Rome.” 


In Soutu Sipe High School, Denver, Colorado, 
the S. P. Q. R. Club prepared and presented 
badges to each Latin student in every class—these 
badges were to be worn during Latin Week. They 
also prepared and arranged a different exhibit for 
display each day, and sponsored the gala meeting 
and program for the last day. 


In Broom Townsuie High School, Chicago 
Heights, Illinois, the Roman Banquet on April 
21st was followed by “The Olympic Games.” 
Special features besides the events of the Arena 
were: the Spina, a circular wall, with flag decora- 


tions; the attractive programs in blue and yellow, 
with sketch of the discus thrower on the cover 


BirTHDAY CARDs in honor of the Birthday ¢ 
Rome were made in Providence High Scho 
Chicago, Illinois, 119 South Central Park Bouk 
vard, Latin Classroom No. 404. 


CHARLOTTESVILLE, VircintA, Lane High Schoo 
Latin II Class designed and made costumes fe 
two Roman soldiers who appeared in a pageatt 
given at the Easter Sunrise Service. 


From AN EDITORIAL entitled, “That Lata 
Exhibit,” in the Abilene Reflector Chronich, 
Abilene, Kansas—“To know Latin is to havea 
interpretation of the real meaning of words ai 
titles in the entire civilized world. ...Som 
schools have abolished the teaching of Latin. k 
is wise of the Abilene High School to contine 
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it as part of its curriculum. Education should 
not drift away from culture and a world vision 
as sometimes it seems to do. So-called cultural 
subjects are essential to a full conception of life.” 


From Ark Light, school paper, Arkansas City, 
Kansas—"The language (Latin) is dead and 
buried only if we allow it to remain untouched; 
which cannot be, for we make use of it daily... . 
April 21, 753—Romulus and Remus set up the 
first walls of that famous city, Rome.... 
Why is that important to us after 2700 years? 
Because during 1200 years of her existence, 
Rome gave to the world the idea of constitu- 
tional government, and a pattern of life upon 
which our Western Civilization is built.” 


Durinc Latin Week, Sister Helen Frances of 
Holy Angels Academy, Minneapolis, Minn., 
had her sophomores present the values of Latin 
in poems, posters, and debate, in such an attrac- 
tive manner. Result: eleven students elected 
Latin III for 1948-49. 


Tue Coxtect of St. Teresa is the first of Minne- 
sota colleges to secure a classical student from 
Greece since the war. Miss Ismini Theologidous 
from Athens is now using a full scholarship 
granted by the college. 


In Sturcis, Sourn Daxora: An excellent ex- 
hibit of projects was made at High School from 
Monday through Wednesday; then it was moved 
toa business house on Main St., where it remained 
for the rest of the week, and it attracted much 
attention. Congressman Karl Mundt visited the 
high school during the time and complimented 
the exhibit highly. 

Latin students in the music department in 
Sturgis attended the Spring Music Festival in a 
nearby city; they strongly impressed other stu- 


dents with the description of their Latin Week 


activities. 


The following schools sent in outstanding re- 
ports on their Latin Week activities: 
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Fayetteville High School, Fayetteville, Arkansas 

Little Rock Senior High, Little Rock, Arkansas 

South High School, Denver, Colorado 

Trinidad High, Trinidad, Colorado 

Steinmetz High, Chicago, Illinois 

Farragut High, Chicago, Illinois 

Lourdes High, Chicago, Illinois 

Providence High, Chicago, Illinois 

Bloom Township High, Chicago Heights, Illinois 

Leyden Community: High, Franklin Park, Illinois 

Bishop Muldoon High, Rockford, Illinois 

Frankfort High, Frankfort, Indiana 

Connersville High, Connersville, Indiana 

Davenport High, Davenport, Iowa 

Lincoln High, Des Moines, Iowa 

Arkansas City High, Arkansas City, Kansas 

Manhattan Junior & Senior High, Manhattan, 
Kansas 

Marymount College, Salina, Kansas 

Frankfort High, Frankfort, Kentucky 

Saint Catharine Academy, Saint Catharine, 
Kentucky 

Byrd High School, Shreveport, Louisiana 

Bangor High, Bangor, Michigan 

Northville High, Northville, Michigan 

Gladwin High, Gladwin, Michigan 

Sault Ste. Marie High, Sault Ste. Marie, Michi- 


gan 

Jackson High, Jackson, Minnesota 

St. Joseph’s Academy, St. Paul, Minnesota 

Carr Central High, Vicksburg, Mississippi 

Natchez High, Natchez, Mississippi 

Central High, St. Joseph, Missouri 

Saint Mary's Academy, O'Neill, Nebraska 

Lincoln Hizh, Lincoln, Nebraska 

Santa Fe High, Santa Fe, New Mexico 

High Point High, High Point, North Carolina 

East Liverpool High, East Liverpool, Ohio 

Libbey High, Toledo, Ohio 

Columbian High, Tiffin, Ohio 

Roosevelt Junior High, Cleveland Heights, Ohio 

Sturgis High, Sturgis, South Dakota 

Siena College, Memphis, Tennessee 

Our Lady of the Lake High, San Antonio, Texas 

Waco High, Waco, Texas 

Galax High, Galax, Virginia 

Andrew Lewis High, Salem, Virginia 

Robert E. Lee High, Staunton, Virginia 

East High School, Huntington, West Virginia 

Logan High, Logan, West Virginia 

Northfork High, Northfork, West Virginia 

East High School, Madison, Wisconsin 

Fond du Lac Senior High, Fond du Lac, Wiscon- 
sin 
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Legendus Est Cicero 
Walter Allen, Jr. 


HE racts of Cicero's life are in the liter- 

ary histories and in the introductions to 
the many school and college editions of his 
various works, and those numerous facts all 
too often submerge the statements, either 
enthusiastic or merely dutiful, as to Cicero's 
importance. This brief paper therefore passes 
by the vital statistics and confines itself to 
confessedly idolatrous veneration of Cicero 
in an impertinent effort to outline some of the 
reasons why the study of Cicero is imperative. 
While the reader may fail to share my par- 
tisan fervor, he will at least be willing to join 
me in the quest for an answer to the perennial, 
and actually very scholarly, demand by stu- 
dents of all age-groups that the intensive 
reading of any particular author be justified to 
them. 

It is an exaggeration, but perhaps not an 
excessive one, to say that in the Western 
World all literary criticism and prose since 
Cicero's time have been or anti-Cicero- 
nian. Certainly it is possible to interpret in 
that fashion all Latin prose subsequent to 
Cicero; even the style of Tacitus, possibly 
the most radical departure from the Cicero- 
nian manner, had its roots in Cicero. The Cic- 
eronianism of the Renaissance is a common- 
place, and in Elizabethan England John Lyly’s 
Euphues, of vast importance to the history of 
English literature, owed something of its 
contortions to the influence of attempts by 
predecessors (who wrote in Latin) to em- 


(Walter Allen, Jr., is a member of the Department of 
Classics of the University of North Carolina. During 
the academic year 1947-48 he was the holder of a 
Guggenheim Fellowship awarded so that he might pur- 
sue his study of Cicero's life and times and the man 
himself. The appearance of a new study and a reap- 
praisal of Cicero should be an event of notable impor- 
tance in the classical field, pointing perhaps toward a 
revival of interest in the fundamentals of humanism. 


“Above the commonplace and the contemporary” 
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broider Ciceronian style. In modern Latip 
less days Cicero's stylistic influence contip 
ues, for persons who cannot read Cicero ref 
older English authors who could. Wheth; 
one reacts favorably or unfavorably to Cie 
ero's style, he and his influence cannot ly 
ignored. 

The same thing is true of Cicero's idea 
especially in regard to government and mor 
philosophy. Whole generations in England 
were brought up on Cicero's concepts 
conduct and “the gentleman”; while tha 
ideal of the gentleman now rests quietly in 
limbo, we cannot appreciate the vast changes 
in our social structure without knowing 
whence we came, a very simple matter if on 
reads “Tully's Offices.” If anyone wishes 
to minimize Ciero’s own contributions t 
philosophy, very well—but he will still have 
to concede that Cicero was the prime vehick 
for transmitting to Western thought Greek 
philosophy as an applied science. As for 
Cicero's influence on the theory of govem 
ment, a citizen of the United States has only 
to look about him. 

While one likes to base Cicero’s importance 
in Latin literature upon the quality of his 
work, he cannot overlook its sheer bulk, for 
the text alone fills a shelf. A Latinist without 
admiration for Cicero is deprived of a sur 
prisingly large portion of Classical Latin 
literature; it is a salutary exercise to try t0 
estimate exactly what proportion he constr 
tutes of all extant Latin of the period befor 
the birth of Christ. An historian of Rom 
without a sound knowledge of Cicero, be his 
interests philosophical, legal, political, social, 
economic, or religious, is foredoomed to div 
aster, whereas a Ciceronian enthusiast is per 
force led into the study of the rest of Latin 
literature and Roman history. 

Cicero can properly be considered the cote 
of all Roman studies of the Classical period 
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Although it is the mass of his writings which 
makes him so, it is astonishing how persist- 
ently high is the quality. Only a few treatises, 
like the Timaeus or the De inventione, no 
longer appeal to the taste of anyone but the 
specialist, and even the currently unpopular 
orations of the period immediately following 
Cicero's return from exile are so packed with 
information as to be required reading. There 
js no doubt but that, if we had to decide for 
the existence of a single Latin author, to the 
exclusion of all the rest, Cicero would be the 
choice, both for literary quality and for multi- 
plicity of information. If we wished to set a 
poet beside him as an addition, it would be 
Horace or Vergil, but neither could supplant 


him. 

The study of Cicero himself, of his per- 
sonal and political character, continues un- 
endingly fascinating. After the Teutonic at- 
tacks on him in the nineteenth century and 
the subsequent reactions against those at- 
tacks, we have yet to arrive at anything re- 
sembling a stable situation, but he is so inter- 
esting an historical companion that everyone 
is tempted to analyze him. Until we arrive at 
some agreement as to what we think of Cicero 
himself, we shall be at a loss as to what we 
should think of the other great or lesser men 
of the period, for it is primarily through 
Cicero's writings that we derive contempo- 
rary knowledge of Caesar, Pompey, Brutus, 
Cato, Cassius, Antony, Octavian, Atticus, 
and a host of minor figures. Cicero's very 
charm of style and personality render the 
problem intriguing, for they overlay his 
writings upon which we must depend as 
historical sources. In this respect we peda- 
gogues are fortunate, because here is a problem 
which even an elementary student can under- 
stand and on which he can contribute reason- 
able and valuable opinions after reading some 
of Cicero and a few of Plutarch’s Lives, re- 
grettable though it may be that he will have 
toread the Plutarch in translation. 


Not a Typical Roman 


Triris Fai to speak of a type of “Roman,” 
Cicero was certainly un-Roman in comparison 
With his contemporaries. By his own testi 


mony it was liberal education which pro- 
duced his greater enlightenment, surely a 
point worthy of serious consideration. We 
might also well be curious, in considering the 
varied modern views of Cicero's character, 
as to why antiquity, with the exception of a 
few personal or political enemies, almost uni- 
versally admired his conduct, and as to why, 
granted this admiration, it never canonized 
him as it did Brutus and Cato. Much of the 
answer, I suspect, can be found through a 
careful perusal of -Plutarch’s biographies of 
the three men. A generous amount of reading 
in Cicero will then expose to light the work- 
ings of the whole period, furnishing an oppor- 
tunity for clinical examination of politics and 
government, of men and motives, far enough 
removed from present conditions to enable 
the spectator to be free from factious feeling, 
yet modern enough to grip the attention of 
anyone who hopes that history does not re- 
peat itself. 

Cicero presents us with the chance to 
study him under three almost distinct char- 
acters—private, political, and literary. It is 
customary to assume that the Letters give us 
a full portrait of Cicero in his private char- 
acter, an assumption which is only partially 
true. Rather than to inform us about him as 
a man, they tend to furnish us confidential 
information about his public acts together 
with an analysis of the high politics of the 
period; he mentions himself and his family 
usually under other than routine circum- 
stances, so that no one should go to Cicero's 
Letters in search of a full description of daily 
life in Republican Rome. Some such facts are 
there, but they are definitely in the minority, 
for after all there was no reason why he and 
his correspondents should write to each other 
about the familiar aspects of everyday life. 
What the reader does acquire from the Let- 
ters is more valuable, a sense of contemporane- 
ousness—a very rare thing in history—a 
feeling that he is present while great events 
evolve into disaster. Much about Cicero’s 
private character can be learned from his 
treatises, where he often wrote in his own 
person, especially in the introductions. 

Cicero as a public man is chameleonic, tak- 
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ing his color from whatever modern biography 
one has read last. The only solution is to read 
Cicero himself, a very personal and exciting 
project because every reader reacts to the 
problems of the Ciceronian Period in accord- 
ance with his own political beliefs and na- 
tional heritage. The decision to praise or to 
revile Cicero's choices and conduct can come 
only after personal introspection as to one’s 
own criteria, leading the reader to learn as 
much about himself as about Cicero. 

Cicero as a literary man should be an ob- 
ject of respectful admiration. Agreement or 
disagreement with his stylistic ideals is a mat- 
ter of unimportance; study of his literary 
achievements is a ready means to an apprecia- 
tion of all literary styles. 

There is no perfect point at which the 
high-school student may begin the study of 
Cicero. The Letters attract by their inti- 
macy and ease of style, by their informality 
and variety of content; yet to understand 
them requires a knowledge of Latin and the 
Roman background which beginners do not 
have. Probably the orations or the short 
treatises are the best place to start, for Cicero 
based his reputation on them and in them the 
issues are written large and in pellucid Latin. 
There one can best see the breadth of Cicero’s 
character and feel the depth of his patriotism 
as an inspiration. They have their own va- 
riety, especially the orations, in which one 
can meet different classes of Romans in the 
courts or listen to Cicero debate great prob- 
lems of state which all too often are with us 
still. 


Mastery over Minds 


Ir A STUDENT, especially a college student, 
has time for only a few of the orations, let 
him not consider his task done until he has 
looked at one of the oratorical treatises, at 
least, if for no other reason than to note what 
in an oration should be believed as historical 
fact and what should be credited to rhetorical 
artistry. It is wise to learn at an early age that 
not every speaker means everything he says, 
and to recognize, through the teachings of an 
expert, the principles of spoken and written 
composition, the values of language, and the 


WALTER ALLEN, JR. 


power wielded by a great orator. Cicero was 
one of the most literate and articulate mep 
who have ever lived, capable of striking the 
right note upon every occasion, and posses, 
ing complete mastery over the minds of his 
auditors and readers. Even if one has 
sympathy with him at all, Cicero can still kk 
studied as an ideal of self-expression and of 
expression of ideas, much more useful in this 
respect than any other Latin author if for no 
other reason than that in his works we haye 
from a single hand a full variety of literary 
types. 

There is no easy way to an understanding 
of Cicero, nor is it possible ever to feel satis 
fied with one’s knowledge of his works. Time 
being what it is, the extent of Cicero's literary 
remains is admittedly frightening, but there 
is a definite advantage in undertaking a large 
project, a project of exploration which can 
never be really finished but of such variety 
that it will never pall and never cease to ke 
fruitful. If there is a value in study as such, 
Cicero's very size is useful in drawing ad 
vanced students away from trifling projects 
and minor endeavors. 

As a student progresses, and particularly 
as he comes to read what has been written 
about Cicero, he is likely to feel that the last 
word has been said, although a little persever- 
ance soon indicates that research about Cicero 
is never done. Cicero is an author who con 
stantly dwarfs what is written about him, 
and his own works remain their own best 
commentary; the more they are read, the 
more clearly they explain themselves, sinc 
no reference book or index can ever be an ade 
quate guide to the riches that lie in those 
pages. There are even some subjects which 
constantly demand new discussions, as on 
Atticus, polite etiquette, literary forms, 
political thought, and religious ideals; often 
the more youthful and fresh mind will per 
ceive truths denied to those who know all the 
bibliography, as every teacher knows from 
his own classroom experience. 

Cicero's significance is ageless and endur 
ing. Scholars and students in the Renaissance 
read Cicero for the same values as we do if 
modern times, for such things as a sense of 
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language and style, knowledge of political 
and historical problems, appreciation of 
patriotic ideals and private philosophy in 


’ comparison with our own, association with a 
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great and trained intellect in its own tongue 
and on a familiar plane, the sense of elevation 
which comes from contact with forces above 
the commonplace and the contemporary. 


We See 
By the Papers.... 


THE rottowinc column from the New York 
Toes of October 10, 1948, is reprinted through 
the courtesy of the editor of the Times. 


Topics of The Times 


In his first long speech before the 
Security Council last week, Mr. 


Quotes Vishinsky startled some somnolent 
Latin readers by quoting, “Pacta sunt 


servanda.” These readers may very 
well have remembered that De gustibus non dis- 
putandum, that Delenda est Karthago and that 
even in the worst circumstances the word is 
Nil desperandum. Unless they had read Grotius 
or delved rather deeply into commentaries on 
international law they probably never came 
across Pacta sunt servanda, which the official 
United Nations translation rendered as “treaties 
must be saved.”’ But the Latin words may have 
stirred in many minds dim memories of something 
in the Latin grammar called the gerundive, which 
the old grammar said was used to imply “obliga- 
tion, necessity or propriety"—the most familiar 
example being the one about Carthage which old 
Cato kept insisting must be destroyed. 


A little Latin quotation cropping up 

Language at the great international gathering 
Problem recalls forcibly the fact that if this 
Recent UJ. N. meeting had been held three 
centuries ago the present difficult 

language problem would have been met easily by 
making Latin the official language. “Pacta sunt 
servanda” would have been understood by all 
the delegates without benefit of translators. As 
recently as the middle of the seventeenth century 
intemational business was carried on in Latin. 
When Grotius undertook to clarify international 


law he naturally presented his work in Latin. 
When Cromwell came to power in England he 
needed a Latin secretary for foreign correspond- 
ence; he chose a good one, a man named John 
Milton, then 40 years old, who wrote verse in 
both English and Latin and whose Latin poems 
fill many pages of his collected works today. 


When Latin began to decline as 

Confusion the international language it became 
of the rule for the strongest nation to 
Tongues force its language on the others. 
French came into general use and 

won an international prestige which it has re- 
tained to a certain extent. Mr. Vishinsky now 
insists on speaking Russian, but his predecessors 
as foreign ambassadors up to the Communist 
revolution would have taken pride in their excel- 
lent French. Confusion of tongues has increased 
in direct ratio to the growth of nationalism, until 
today at the U. N. General Assembly you see a 
battery of translators turning Russian into 
Spanish, French into Russian and English into 
French. Latin appears only in the form of a brief 
quotation which is understood by almost nobody. 


But is Latin a dead language? How do 
Dead you tell when a language is alive or dead? 
or_ A. P. Herbert of Punch and the British 
Alive? Parliament suggested an interesting test 
in a book he wrote several years ago 
called ““What a Word!” Let the “plain practical 
fellows” who say that Latin is a dead language 
try to get through a week without using many 
“naked Latin words, to say nothing of deriva- 
tives.” He then fills more than a page with 
“naked Latin words” which are in everyday use 
—words like quota, moratorium, memorandum, 
agenda, status quo, sme qua non, maximum, 
minimum, medium, bona fide, data, strata, onus, 
bonus. After listing more than three hundred 
words and phrases like these the author exclaims 
in strong Anglo-Saxon: “Golly, what a ‘dead’ 
language!” 
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Again a universal language ...? 
Or an idle dream? 


A Standard Pronunciation of Latin 
An editorial review by Revilo P. Oliver 


Nava, Atronso M., La pronunciacién clésica 
del latin, con prélogo de J. M. Restrepo- 
MiutAn: Bogota, Escuelas Grdficas Sale- 
sianas (1939). Pp. xvi, 208. 


HIS work, of which copies seem only 
recently to have reached the United 
States, presents to Spanish readers evidence 
for the Roman pronunciation of Latin which 
is now replacing in many South American 
schools the Spanish and Italian pronuncia- 
tions that were more or less indiscriminately 
used before the recent resurgence of Classical 
studies in all of the more cultivated nations 
of the southern continent.! The book, how- 
ever, is more than a treatise on phonetics: it 
is an act of faith in the Latin language per se, 
and as such it poses an ineluctable question 
which every Classical scholar must answer— 
if not ex cathedra, at least in the silent lecture- 
halls of his own mind. 
Writing in the small provincial city of 
Tunja (Latin Tunqua), which lies on the 
Eastern Cordillera some three hundred and 


(@Our readers should be referred here to the remarkable 
article by W. A. Oldfather and Marian Harman, “‘Latin 
as an International Auxiliary Language” in Classical 
Outlook for November, 1944 (22. 2. 13). In it the authors 
point out that the number of regularly printed lan- 
guages in Europe increased from 18 in 1800 to 53 in 
1937, with the inference (also to be noted in Professor 
Oliver's article) that the trend toward political inde- 
pendence and cultural self-assertion is at the same time 
a trend away from international understanding (in the 
literal as well as the more figurative sense) on the poli- 
tical and scientific level. Since modern “‘artificial” lan- 
guages have made little headway, and since no one na- 
tional language is likely to gain acceptance for interna- 
tional communication, there are cogent arguments on 
behalf of the extension of the present use of Latin as 
an international language in many areas to the wider 
fields of diplomacy and science as a whole. 


sixty miles southeast of Cartagena (Karthag 
Occidentalis) for the itinerant crow, but 
almost thrice that distance for men, who mus 
travel circuitously by river boat and traip, 
Father Navia did not have at his disposl 
many of the technical works most familiar to 
students in this country, but his independent 
study arrives at a restored pronunciation 
which is substantially in agreement with that 
now generally used in the United States 
There are, in fact, only two noteworthy dif 
ferences: the short vowels % and # are, in 
Father Navia’s description, differentiated 
from i and # only in quantity, whereas our 
recent authorities, including the standard 
treatises of Kent and Sturtevant,? make it 
clear that there is also a difference in quality 
of sound, and that % and #% probably repre 
sented the vowel sounds heard in English 
‘pin’ and ‘put’, German ‘bin’ and ‘dumm; 
which are not found in modern Spanish. And 
while no exception can be taken to the de 
scription (§43) of the sounds of é, 2, 6 and d by 
brief reference to Spanish one wonders whe 
ther the Spanish reader should not be warned 
that in Latin the quality of the vowel does 
not, as in Spanish, depend on whether th 
syllable is closed by a consonant—that, for 
example, the e in ménsa is pronounced asin 
Spanish mesa, not as in sentar, while the ein 
rité is pronounced as in Spanish del, not asin 
de.’ 

Perhaps no question in Latin orthoépy s 
more obscure than that of the sound of the 
short vowel before a labial in words in which 
the Latin spelling changed from u to i eg 
lubet/libet, maxumus/maximus). Navia ($4 
-96) holds with Kent (§34.iii, §125.iF) 
that this vowel had the sound of Greek» 
(German ii) and was therefore the equivalent 
of the Latin y. It seems to the present write, 
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however, that the negative evidence of the 
inscriptions conclusively establishes for the 
period before the time of Claudius the con- 
clusion of Sturtevant (§126.c-d) that “if 
there was a Latin sound intermediate be- 
tween ii and 7, it differed from the sound of 
Classical Latin y.”” For the time of Claudius 
the problem is complicated by the fact that 
one of the unfortunately ephemeral ortho- 
graphic reforms undertaken by that emperor 
was the addition to the Latin alphabet of the 
letter + . which is generally supposed to have 
been intended to represent the “interme- 
diate” sound, but which is actually used in 
the few surviving inscriptions to replace the 
letter Y. The opposed views of Kent and 
Sturtevant naturally depend upon divergent 
interpretations of this evidence, both of 
which are open to the grave objection that 
they, in effect, convict Claudius of the su- 
premely silly gesture of attempting to add to 
the alphabet a symbol phonetically equiva- 
lent to an existing letter. Now Claudius was, 
to be sure, inept as a ruler and fatuous as a 
husband, but the available evidence strongly 
suggests that he was a competent philologist 
who would not have proposed anything so 
absurd.t The problem thus becomes a kind of 
dilemma, and since we must in practice use 
some definite system of pronunciation, it 
seems both simpler and, in the present state 
of our knowledge, safer provisionally to fol- 
low Sturtevant, who is inclined to believe 
that there was no definite “intermediate” 
sound in Latin, and that the change in spell- 
ing of such words as maxumus was merely a 
recognition that the pronunciation had shifted 
from ii to t before the time of Caesar. 


Pitch and Elision 


Fatuer Navia believes (§§181-225) that 
the Classical Latin accent was primarily a 
musical pitch—a position which, by the way, 
has been considerably strengthened by a re- 
cent contribution of South American scholar- 
ship\—but that the accent is far less impor- 
tant than a rigorous observation of vocalic and 
syllabic quantity. And since no language is 
spoken as a series of disconnected words, 
Father Navia discusses in detail (§§158-180) 


the phonetic phenomenon generally called 
elision, concerning which our standard hand- 
books of pronunciation are strangely reticent.® 
He recognizes three types of elision: (1) an 
initial vowel, if it stands in a short syllable, 
produces apocope of the final vowel of the 
preceding word, (2) if the initial vowel stands 
in a long syllable, the result is synizesis, and 
(3) some forms of esse become enclitic after a 
final vowel. He mentions as an attractive but 
unproved hypothesis Restrepo-Millan’s sug- 
gestion that Roman practice was sufficiently 
flexible to permit on occasion aphaeresis of 
any relatively unimportant word to preserve 
the final syllable of a more emphatic word 
preceding it. 

In an introductory note (pp. 1-5) Father 
Navia says that the Catholic Church is not 
committed to, and does not in fact enjoin the 
use of, the Italian pronunciation of Latin, and 
he expresses the hope that the Classical or- 
thoépy will be increasingly used in ecclesi- 
astical circles. In this, as in other respects, his 
book is a heartening indication that we are 
nearing the time when the reform desired by 
Erasmus and Lipsius will become a reality, 
and all students of Latin will learn a pronun- 
ciation that will be substantially the same 
throughout the world. 


Practical Necessity 


THE MOST sTRIKING difference between 
Navia'’s book and comparable works which 
have appeared in this country in recent years 
is that he regards a correct pronunciation not 
as a matter of merely academic accuracy, but 
as a practical necessity. “It isnecessary above 
all,” he writes (§255), “to remember that 
Latin is not the language of a single people, 
but rather is destined to become the universal 
language, and it is for this reason that the 
Italian, like the Spaniard, the Frenchman, 
and the German, must sacrifice his own prefer- 
ences at the altar of Truth.” In other words, 
Father Navia, who does not share the be- 
lief of some of our contemporaries that Latin 
is dead, does not regard Classical scholarship 
as the business of holding an academic wake 
over a linguistic corpse. On the contrary 
(§33), “the language of Latium, whose origin 
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goes back to the very cradle of European 
civilization, was carried by the Latin authors 
to such a degree of perfection that it has 
never been surpassed by modern languages; 
it alone has no frontiers or limitations, and no 
other language can more justly claim to be 
the universal tongue."”? A universal language 
is not, of course, to be thought of as an idiom 
which a tourist may use to ask that a car- 
buretor be adjusted or to discover the most 
expeditious route to the nearest bar: the next 
war will presumably decide, inter alia, whe- 
ther that réle in the world’s economy is re- 
served for pidgin English or pidgin Russian. 
No such banausic and fantastic use for Latin 
is intended by Father Navia, but he has faith 
that Latin will again “become the language of 
the educated men of the world,” because 
(§37) “today, in the face of the new demands 
of civilization, with frequent meetings of 
international congresses, both religious and 
scientific, and the publication of periodicals 
of world-wide interest, the need for a uni- 
versal language has become much more ob- 
vious.” 

Is this an idle dream? 

To form some estimate of the purely utili- 
tarian aspects of the question, we need go no 
farther afield than to Classical scholarship, 
in which, paradoxically, we now have in 
practice no universal medium of communi- 
cation. With very few exceptions, scholars 
throughout the world now make their con- 
tributions to learning in their own vernacu- 
lars. The consequence is that we now find 
ourselves perched atop a crumbling Tower of 
Babel. Our present plight was not, of course, 
foreseen by the scholars who, in the Age of 
Romanticism, set the current vogue. When, 
for example, Thomas Arnold in 1830 used 
English instead of Latin in a critical edition® 
because “no active minded man” would will- 
ingly “submit to the constraint of writing in 
any other language than that in which he 
habitually speaks and thinks,” it did not 
occur to him that residents of Leiden, Ma- 
drid, St. Petersburg, or Belgrade might some 
day presume to have active minds. And when 
he blandly explained that “the happy peace 
which we now enjoy” had made “every civi- 
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lized country of Europe” fully acquainted 
with “the language and the literature” of 
each of its peers, he naturally assumed that 
no inhabitants of Copenhagen, Lisbon, 
Athens, Warsaw, or Budapest would have 
the effrontery to consider themselves civilized, 
But Arnold was mistaken. The imperial snob. 
bery of the Nineteenth Century prevented 
the scholars’ indulgence of their personal cop. 
venience from becoming an intolerable bur. 
den: for Classical scholarship, mastery 6f six 
languages (including Latin and Greek) suf 
ficed until 1920. How many languages are 
necessary now, I do not know; the bibliog. 
raphy of the problem on which I am cy 
rently working includes studies which, so far 
as I can judge, are both original and important, 
written in the following modern languages: 
German, English, French, Italian, Dutch, 
Swedish, Spanish, Modern Greek, Polish, 
Norwegian, Czech, Danish, Portuguese, Rou- 
manian, Magyar, Flemish, Catalin, Russian, 
Suomi, Hebrew, and Turkish. The propor- 
tional amount of publication in the “minor” 
languages has increased constantly, particu 
larly at the expense of French and German, 
since the recent armistice, and it will soon be 
necessary for Classical scholars either to de 
vote half their lives to the acquisition of two 
dozen languages or to resign themselves toa 
hopeless provincialism. Since I do not see how 
we can fairly expect (or, for that matter, 
cynically compel) foreign scholars to consult 
our convenience while we insist on consulting 
only our own, I wonder whether we can hope 
to escape from our current dilemma if we do 
not ourselves set an example by voluntarily 
expressing the results of at least some of our 
research in a language with which all Clas 
sical scholars, wherever they may live, are 
necessarily familiar. It is, in fact, quite pox 
sible that, since all research calls for a vastly 
greater amount of reading than of writing, 
even a limited use of Latin in international 
scholarship would result in a net saving of 
time for all concerned. 

But the question has another and gravet 
aspect which it behooves us to envisage real 
istically. Far from increasing, the number of 
languages at the disposal of any given student 
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of the Classics in the future is likely to de- 
crease. Even on the most optimistic assump- 
tions concerning the duration of the present 
armistice, the world can scarcely hope to es- 
cape during the coming decade a cultural re- 
cession which, despite the amazing and un- 

lleled vitality shown by Classical studies 
throughout the world, must inevitably affect 
Humanistic scholarship in one way or another. 
In Europe great cities have been destroyed, 
whole populations driven like cattle over the 
face of earth, whole nations blighted by 
brutalizing suffering and even more brutal- 
izing propaganda, and the valuable parts of 
society more than decimated by slaughter 
and indigence; it is only too probable that 
the catastrophe will have on the academic 
systems of Europe effects comparable to those 
produced in this country by the happy hoo- 
ligans who have for some time acted as the ad- 
vance agents of totalitarian despotism.® 
Systematic sabotage of the schools has been, 
on the whole, rather effective, particularly in 
decreasing the educational opportunities of 
young Americans: in the greater part of our 
country it has been made impossible for any- 
one to learn Greek before entering college, 
increasingly difficult for anyone to learn 
French or German in addition to Latin, and 
in some of the less fortunate communities it is 
no longer possible to obtain even four years 
of Latin in high school. Although somewhat 
less effective, the concerted effort to stultify 
and brutalize the adolescent mind by con- 
centrating its attention on the “problems” of 
human existence on the animal level does suc- 
ceed in preventing a considerable number of 
young people of high native capacity from 
developing intellectual interests before they 
reach college—and in some cases the anaes- 
thesia lasts until the victim is near graduation. 
Now even aside from the effects of educa- 
tional narcotics, since colleges generally tend 
to increase the number of their requirements 
to conceal competitive cheapening of their 
degrees, few students can as undergraduates 
add more than one new language to their 
equipment. In other words, even with careful 
planning a prospective scholar cannot always 
enter a graduate school with a command of 


Latin, Greek, French, and German—to say 
nothing of Italian. The arrears, to be dis- 
charged somewhere in three years of gradu- 
ate work, often amount to two or three 
languages, thus sadly restricting the use of 
the seminar method in graduate classes. 
There are, furthermore, indications that with 
the current trend to regard the Ph.D. degree 
as a kind of certificate for college teachers, the 
Classics may within a decade find themselves 
isolated in a citadel of inaccessible superiority 
if they continue to impose the French and 
German requirements. Even now cut-ate 
doctoral degrees with no foreign-language 
requirements at all are available for the men- 
tally underprivileged in some subjects, and 
even the requirements for the Ph.D. are in 
some schools being evaded by some depart- 
ments, either by departmentalized cheating 
on the reading examinations or by official sub- 
stitution of other “tools” for one or even 
both languages. Although we may and should 
hope that this trend will not continue, we 
must as realists contemplate the possibility 
that we may sometime be compelled to weigh 
the relative worth of the intimate and thor- 
ough knowledge of the Greek and Latin 
languages that is the essence of Humanism 
against proficiency in ancillary languages. 
We may sincerely pray that the day will 
never come when we shall have to choose be- 
tween a candidate who can read Schmid- 
Stihlin and one who can read Homer, but we 
should likewise pray that, should that funest 
Gétterddmmerung ever come, there will be no 
hesitation in our choice.!® In the meantime, 
it would seem the part of prudence to encour- 
age in every feasible way the expression of 
the results of modern scholarship in a lan- 
guage that will be premanently part of the in- 
tellectual equipment of every Humanist. 

It seems to me, therefore, that Navia's 
position is well and realistically taken. I have 
limited myself to the question of a universal 
language in Classical scholarship because 
scholars in other fields would properly think 
it an impertinence for us to recommend a 
practice which we do not ourselves adopt. 
I have likewise limited myself to strictly prac- 
tical consideration of the exigencies of the 
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communication and preservation of factual 
knowledge. Whether Navia’s faith should 
be an inspiration to us—whether there is 
incumbent on us any duty to encourage the 
use of Classical languages—whether deep 
understanding of any literature can be ac- 
quired or retained without practical mastery 
of the modalities of expression of the language 
in which it is written—whether, as a dis- 
tinguished German scholar has recently sug- 
gested," we, for the sake of our own com- 
prehension of antiquity, should from time to 
time publish in Latin ne utilissimae exercita- 
tionis oblatam facultatem temere praetermit- 
tamus—these are questions which each of us 
must answer for himself. 


Nores 


1Cf. Ernesto Faria, A renovacdo atual dos estudos 
latinos (=Oragdes de sapiéncia, 1), Rio [de Janeiro] 
1945, and the same author’s Manuel de proniincia do 
Latim, 2% edicao, Rio, 1938. The present state of Latin 
pronunciation in Colombia may be inferred from the 
prdlogo to the present volume by Restrepo-Millan, 
National Inspector of Secondary Education, who began 
his own study of Latin phonetics when, as a college stu- 
dent, he came to doubt the validity of the convenient 
dictum that the true Roman pronunciation could not 
be reconstructed; he introduced a pronunciation sub- 
stantially the same as that expounded by Father Navia 
into the Escuela Normal Superior of Bogoté not long 
before the publication of the present volume. 

2 Roland G. Kent, The Sounds of Latin, Second Edi- 
tion, Baltimore, 1940, Edgar H. Sturtevant, The Pro- 
nunciation of Greek and Latin, Second Edition, Phila- 
delphia, 1940. 
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* The same ambiguity, by the way, is tound in the 
Mexican counterpart of our Bennett or Allen and 
Greenough, the Gramdtica elemental de la lengua lating 
of Augustin Millares Carlo and A. Gémez Iglesias, 
edicién, Mexico, 1941, §§4, 9. Those who use gram- 
mars published in Spanish countries should remember 
that by typographic convention the macron marks the 
length of syllables, not vowels. 

4 The one reform of Claudius that we can really judge 
is his introduction of the symbol J to represent the 
consonantal sound of u (i.e. modern v). It is clear that 
(1) there was a real need for the new letter, (2) Claudiys 
was aware that the sound had been originally expressed 
by the Greek letter vau—a fairly recondite bit of philo 
logical information, and (3) in introducing the letter, 
Claudius showed great conservatism, modifying its 
original form only so far as was necessary to avoid cop- 
fusion with the Latin F. 

5 Abilio Bassets, ““La naturaleza meldédica del acento 
latino,” Anales del Instituto de Literaturas clisicas, II 
(1944) 199-216, believes that the earliest Gregorian 
musical texts attest the persistence of a pitch accent, 

6 But see Sturtevant and Kent, “‘Elision and Hiatus 
in Latin Prose and Verse,” T.A.P.A., 46 (1915) 129- 
155. 

7 My translation somewhat condenses the original. 

8 @ouxvéidns, with notes by Thomas Arnold, Oxford, 
Vol. I. [1830] p. xviii. 

9 | do not mean to imply that the agents are always, or 
even frequently, aware of their réle; much of their zeal 
is doubtless to be explained by arrested development in 
early adolescence. 

10 It is with a heavy heart that I envisage even the 
possibility of such a choice, for it is probable that the 
real value of the modern languages to the Classical 
scholar is realized in reading, not such works as Pauly 
Wissowa-Kroll and Daremberg-Saglio, but Goethe, 
Renan, Leopardi, and Gracidn. But that is another 
question. 

1 Andreas Thierfelder, Rheinisches Museum, 91 
(1942) 200. 
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Continued from Page 263 


Herbert points out that it is not 
Latin |. English-speaking writers and scholars 
of Big. who keep Latin from becoming a 
Business dead language so much as the hard- 
headed business men who wouldn't 
spare a minute for a “dead” language and would 
say that a “classical education” was a waste of 
time. The business and financial pages of the 
newspaper will bear him out. Nobody in Wall 
Street, it seems, likes to speak of a “large amount” 
or a “small amount.”’ Everybody likes to say a 
“substantial amount” or an “‘inconsiderable 
amount.” Nobody says “about five million dol- 
lars,” it is always “approximately five million 
dollars.” ... 


In our part of the world Latin words 
Urbi and Latin derivatives have obtained this 
et unexpected immortality. Latin’s failure to 
Orbi survive as the great international language 
is the cause of the language problem in 
the new world organization. And the language 
problem is a mere reflection of the peace problem. 
For Western Europe is the offspring of a civiliza 
tion which was carried everywhere by the Latin 
tongue. Russia and Eastern Europe were cut of 
from this civilization for a good two thousand 
years. Today Mr. Vishinsky may quote a Latin 
maxim but the world is still divided. For the 
Russians—unlike the English at the other end of 
Europe—never had a Saint Augustine. 
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Contributions to this department in the form of 

brief objective notes should be sent direct to the 

editor, Oscar E. Nybakken, State University of 
Iowa, 111 Schaeffer Hall, lowCity, Iowa. 


JOWETT'S “IDEAS” 


OR Prato, the word usually translated 

(or, more correctly, transliterated) ‘idea’ 
is a technical term; and however scholars 
may disagree as to just what Plato meant by 
that word, all are agreed that he does not 
mean what that word connotes to us today, 
namely opinion, theory, mental image, or the 
like. It would however be impractical at this 
date to adopt a different word to translate 
isa as used by Plato, even if agreement 
could be reached on the word to be used. It 
is therefore all the more important that when- 
ever the word ‘idea’ is used in translations or 
expositions of Plato’s works, it should be 
used solely to represent the Greek idéa. The 
reader could then be reminded that when- 
ever he meets the word ‘idea’ in English 
translations of the dialogues of Plato, it 
stands for the Greek word idéa which, as 
Plato uses it, means neither idea in the 
ordinary English sense, nor form (i.e., visible 
or tangible shape), which is what the word 
means in classical Greek. Just what it does 
means is up to teachers and students to try 
to find out. 

Unfortunately Jowett, in his translation 
of Plato’s Republic, sometimes uses the word 
‘idea’ to translate other words than iééa. I 
cite below six such passages, with the cor- 
responding passages in Greek and in the 
Davies and Vaughan translation; and I would 
suggest that THe CiassicAL JouRNAL should 
recommend to the owners of the copyright of 
Jowett’s translations that they should make 
these or such other emended translations as 
may commend themselves to the editors. No 
injury would be done to Jowett, and a great 
deal of confusion would be saved those stu- 
dents who get their Plato in English. If, how- 
ever, revision of Jowett’s translation is im- 
practical, then in fairness to Plato and the 
student of the English text, footnotes at least 
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should be added making the necessary cor- 
rections. 

Indeed, it might supply some student of 
Greek a useful and perhaps not wholly unin- 
teresting task, to go through Jowett’s trans- 
lations to see whether elsewhere in the Re- 
public or in other dialogues Jowett uses the 
word ‘idea’ to translate other Greek words 
than idéa. 

The six passages from the Republic which 
I have noted follow. 


369C ... let us begin and create in idea a 
State. 
. . . let us construct our imaginary city 
from the beginning. 
416D ... if they are to realize our idea of 
them. 
. el Aa. 
... if they are to be of the character I 
have described. 
420E But do not put this idea into our 
I heads... . 
GAN’ Huds vovbérer . . . 
But give not such advice to us... 
479D. . . the many ideas which the multitude 
entertain... 
TA TOV TOAAGY TOAAG . 
. . . the mass of notions, current among 
the mass of men... 
584E... should also have wrong 
(about pleasure and pain). 
... tyrets ddtas Exovow re 
Kai 
. . . besides holding a multitude of other 
unsound opinions. . . 
592A ...and which exists in idea only. 
. .. and which is confined to the region 
of speculation. 
Lawson P. CHAMBERS 
Washington University 
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MARTIAL’S BIOGRAPHY OF VERGIL 


HAT ManrriAt was a great admirer of 

his illustrious predecessor is obvious to 
any reader of the Epigrams, and testifies 
to Martial’s good taste. Professor Spaeth! has 
shown us how much the Vergilian turn of 
phrase influenced Martial’s poetry. It is rather 
surprising, therefore, that Martial so rarely 
mentions events in the life of Vergil; and 
those which he does mention are not always 
consistent with the extant biographical tradi- 
tion. It does not follow, however, that there 
were no biographies of Vergil in the Flavian 
era, but merely that Martial wrote of what 
he remembered, sometimes imperfectly, and 
did not take the trouble to “check references.” 
The five biographic items which Martial 
notes are: 

(1) Vergil was born on the Ides of Oc- 
tober (13.67). The context shows that ad- 
mirers of Vergil were wont to celebrate his 
birthday. We need no biography to remind us 
that Lincoln was born on February 12. 

(2) Mantua was Vergil’s birthplace (1.61. 
2). The biographies of the Suetonian tradi- 
tion? mention Andes; but Martial doubtless 
had in mind the famous epitaph, Mantua me 
genuit. 

(3) Catullus might have sent Vergil a 
copy of his Passer (4.14.13f). A pleasant 
fancy, to be sure, but it will scarcely stand 
the test of chronology: Vergil could hardly 
have been more than seventeen when Catullus 
died, a decade before the publication of the 
Eclogues. The thought may have been sug- 
gested by the parody Sabinus ille in the Ver- 
gilian Appendix.* 

(4) Maecenas was Vergil’s patron (1.107; 
8.55; 12.4). No reader of the Georgics can for- 
get this. 


(5) The most significant reference js tp 
Alexis of the second Eclogue (7.29.7; 8.55.7 
16). Martial tells us that Maecenas, to cop, 
sole Vergil for the loss of his farm, gave him 
the slave Alexis, who happened to be pouring 
wine at the time. Neither scholiast nor }j. 
grapher associates Alexis either with Mae 
cenas or the confiscation of the farm. Seryiys 
expressly says: “Tres dicitur amasse Verg) 
lius: Alexandrum, quem donavit ei Pollio, ¢ 
Cebetem puerum cum Leria puella, quosa 
Maecenate dicitur accepisse;"* and “Alexin, 
quem dicunt Alexandrum, fuit servus Asinij 
Pollionis, quem Vergilius rogatus ad pran 
dium cum vidisset in ministerio omnium 
pulcherrimum, dilexit, eumque dono acc 
pit." It looks very much as if Martial was 
confusing Vergil and Horace in this instance, 
According to the usual interpretation of the 
first Eclogue, Vergil’s farm was restored to 
him, and so there was no need to console him 
for its loss. It was Horace whom Maecenas 
recompensed for the loss of his property. At 
least, we dare not assume from this slender 
evidence that Martial knew of any real tradir 
tions of Vergil’s life other than those pre 
served in the extant commentators and bio 
graphers. 

Sipney P. Goopricx 

Ripon College 


Nores 


1 John W. Spaeth, Jr., “Martial and Vergil,* TAPA 
61 (1930) 19-28. 

2Te., all except Focas, Servius, Bernensis, and 
Paulus. 

3 If so, this poem should be added to Spaeth’s list 
(op. cit. 23) of the minor poems known to Martial. 

4 Ad Eclog. 2. 15. 

5 Ad Eclog. 2. 1. 


THE GRAVE OF NEOPTOLEMUS 


HE Evuripiwean version of Neopto- 

lemus’ burial differs from the usual inter- 
pretation in one respect. As it is told in the 
Andromache,! the remains were brought home 
to Phthia and then returned to Delphi at’ 
the request of Thetis. The scholia on this 


passage tell us that even Pherecydes says he 
was buried at Delphi, but that theze is som 
disagreement as to his body being sent home 
and then back to Delphi. If, as Euripides 
says, the body was sent home to Phthia, t 
was probably not returned to Delphi until 
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the order was issued by the oracle. To quote 


Farnell: 
The supreme control in this important depart- 
ment (ie. hero worship) of the national religion 
ly with Delphi; for though certain hero cults 
may have been immemorial, descending from a 
earlier than the establishment of the 
Apolline oracle, yet it seems that from the 
seventh century till the period of Alexander no 
human being would be likely to receive divine or 
heroic honors after his death without its sanction. 
If we could be sure this was an invariable rule, 
the god of Delphi would have occupied a position 
in this matter similar to that which the Papacy 
has occupied in Christendom in respect to the 
canonization of saints.” 
Plato had implicit faith in the trustworthiness 
and impartiality of Delphi with regard to the 
nomination of heroes, or else he succeeded in 
hoodwinking the public to that effect. In 
answer to Adeimantus’ question as to what 
was still left to be done in legislation So- 
crates replies: 


Nothing to us; but to Apollo, the god of Delphi, 
there remains the ordering of the greatest, noblest 
and chiefest of all: the institution of temples, 
sacrifice, the service of gods, demigods and 
heroes; also the ordering of the repositories of 
the dead and the rites which must be observed in 
order to propitiate the inhabitants of the world 
below. 


Plato makes Apollo preside at the foundation 
of his city and allows him to name the god or 
hero to whom each district shall be assigned, 
when he says: 


Whether the legislator is establishing a new state 
or restoring an old decayed one, in respect of 
Gods and temples,—the temples which are to be 
built in each city and the Gods or demi-gods after 
whom they are to be called,—if he be a man of 
sense, he will make no change in anything which 
the oracle of Delphi, or Dedona, or the God 
Ammon, or any ancient tradition has sanctioned.‘ 


Not only was Delphi itself the center ‘of hero- 
worship, but its oracle was most influential 
in establishing new cults throughout Hellas 
and the colonies.’ There are many examples 
of Pythian encouragement of cults including 
heroes of agriculture, statesmen, warriors and 
athletes. It meant a good deal for Pythian 


prestige if the rule became general that 
canonization should be dependent upon its 
shrine.*® 

Historians and trag “dians alike agree that 
the son of Achilles met his death in or near 
the temple of Apollo at Delphi, but the man- 
ner of Neoptolemus’ death and his mission to 
Delphi are variously stated. The fullest ac- 
count is given in the scholia on Pindar’s sev- 
enth Nemean ode:? 


Asclepiades says that nearly all the poets agree he 
was killed by Machaireus. He was first buried 
under the lintel of the temple and it was not until 
the visit of Menelaus that he was taken up and a 
grave made for him in the sacred enclosure. The 
death of Neoptolemus has given rise to three sup- 
positions: first, that he paid the debt of fate for his 
arrogance; second, that it was decreed by destiny 
that someone of the race of Aeacus should dwell 
forever near the shrine of Apollo; and third, that 
he was to be put in charge of the sacrifice given 
in honor of heroes. 


Associated with Neoptolemus’ name are an 
altar within the temple, the threshold of the 
temple, and a grave within the sacred en- 
closure. That he met his fate at the hands of a 
certain Machaireus, whom some specify as 
the priest of Apollo, is well attested. Such 
is the view expressed by Asclepiades,® Pher- 
ecydes,® Sophocles,!® Apollodorus," Strabo,” 
Pausanias,* Eusebius,* and Eustathius;!® 
Pindar" defines the slayer as “the man with a 
sword.” “Machaireus,” says Veniger,!” “was 
a significant name for the grasping sacrificer 
and recalls to mind the divine injunction 
found in the hymn to the Pythian Apollo: 
“With a sword in his right hand each one 
shall stab the victim in the throat and sur- 
render to me ungrudgingly as much as re- 
nowned tribes bring.’*’ Both the position and 
the relation of this passage to the rest of the 
hymn substantiate the view that it is here an 
etiological myth setting forth a prescribed 
manner of sacrifice. 

With few exceptions threshold burial is 
the outward expression of some religious be- 
lief. The instances of burying the dead, other 
than children who died in infancy, at the 
threshold of a dwelling are too rare among 
the Greeks to permit any deduction whatever 
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concerning the reason for such interment. 
Among a people which believes that the soul 
of the dead infant may return to the mother 
and be born anew, the reason for a practice 
of this nature is apparent enough. Burial at 
the city gate, the threshold of a city, has its 
religious significance, too. McCartney'® de- 
scribes the manner of ritual whereby the 
Romans reduced to a minimum the danger 
caused by having gates within a city wall. 
They might render the gate more secure by 
periodic purification (amburbium) or by 
burying a hero within or close to the entrance. 
It is not unusual in the least to hear of an 
enemy buried in a significant spot to make 
him a protecting spirit. Servius regards as very 
fitting Vergil’s exclamation, “Oh my coun- 
try!Oh Ilium, home of the gods! Oh ye Dardan 
towers with your martial fame!” as the 
wooden horse halts four times in the Scaean 
gate, for had not the Trojan fates been safe- 
guarded by the recent burial of Laomedon 
above this very gate?!* Such burial was not 
always to be regarded in a sacred or favorable 
light according to Herodotus. The queen 
Nitrocis had a tomb made for herself and set 
high over the most used gate of the city with 
this writing gravenon the tomb: “If any future 
King of Babylon lack money, let him open this 
tomb and take whatso money he desires. Let 
him not open it except he lack, for it will be 
worse for him.’” When Darius decided to open 
the gate not only because he needed money 
but also because the gate had long been in 
disuse (since people avoided passing under a 
dead body), he found none. What he did find 
was a second inscription, “Wert thou not 
insatiate of wealth and basely desirous of 
gain, thou hadst not opened the coffins of the 
dead.”*® We are told that Aetolus was re- 
warded for his heroism by a burial ground 
neither within nor without the city: “Having 
made a monument in the very gate which 
leads to Olympia and to the temple of the 
god, his children buried him. They buried him 
in accordance with an oracle so that his body 
was neither within nor without the city. The 
gymnasiarch still offers sacrifice to him every 
year, as far as] know.” Frazier” suggests that 
it may be “a faded tradition of an actual hu- 
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man sacrifice offered when the gate was built.” 
Sacrifice has been offered in many lands to 
secure the foundation of buildings and to 
render cities impregnable. The Africans be. 
lieved a city could be made invincible by 
burying a live girl or boy before the great 
gate. In Great Bassan and Yarriba the founds 
tion of a house or a village called for a similar 
sacrifice. Frazier tells us that a temporary sub 
stitute might be made for a human sacrifice: 


In Greece sacrifices are offered at the foundation 
of buildings to this day. Sometimes, as a substi- 
tute for an animal, the builder measures by 
stealth a man, one of his limbs or only his shadow 
with a piece of tape, which he buries—or he might 
even lay the foundation stone upon the man’s 
shadow. It is believed the man will die within a 
year... . In the island of Zacynthus the peasants 
to this day believe that in order to secure the 
durability of important buildings, such as bridges 
and fortresses, it is necessary to kill a man (es. 
pecially a Mohammedan or Jew) and bury him 
on the spot.” 


According to an eye witness, when the gate 
of the new city of Tavoy in Tenasserin was 
built, a criminal was put into each post hole 
to become a protecting demon: “Thus it ap. 
pears that the stories told of human victims 
buried for spirit-watchers under the gates of 
Mandalay, of the queen who was drowned in 
a Bironese reservoir to make the dyke safe, 
of the hero whose divided body was buried 
under the fortress of Thatung to make it im 
pregnable, are the records, whether in his 
torical or mythical form, of actual customs of 
the land.” 

The same precautionary measures may 
have been taken in the case of holy structures. 
If Neoptolemus was slain at the order of the 
Pythian priestess,”* very likely the body was 
buried at the threshold of the temple in com 
pliance with her command. At any rate, ac 
cording to one version he was interred there 
by the priest who was responsible for his 
death. Machaireus, priest of the Delphians, 
slew Neoptolemus as he was grabbing the 
meat from them and buried him under the 
lintel of the temple.2* Whether we agree with 
the majority in considering Neoptolemus 
visit to Delphi a friendly one or interpret it as 
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hostile with the minority,” the motive in 
burying him at the temple entrance amounts 
to the same thing: namely, to make him a pro- 
tecting spirit. No one ventures even as much 
as a conjecture by way of explaining why 
Neoptolemus was later removed to the pre- 
cinct. If prior to this time it had been custom- 
ary to bury the dead at a sacred threshold or 
there was any sanctity whatever attached to 
such a burial, what need would there be to 
remove the body? Tradition tells us he was 
not allowed to remain there long.** The story 
of the removal of Neoptolemus’ body may 
have been invented merely because the spot as 
aburial place was without precedent. It might 
even be possible that myths were created 
to explain the tomb commemorating his 
death. 

Most of those who denounce the priest as 
murderer confrm one another's statement 
that Neoptolemus was warding off from the 
altar the Delphians whose custom it was to 
seize the flesh of victims offered in sacrifice. 
This snatching may possibly have been the 
outgrowth of a peculiar form of sacrifice de- 
scribed by Pausanias: “Each one sacrifices to 
him whatever victim he has been able to pro- 
cure. He does not stab it in the throat as in 
the case of other sacrifices, but amputates 
whatever limb he wishes first. He hews it up, 
soto speak."*> What may originally have been 
an authorized practice became a nuisance. 
By 450 B.c. it had become so offensive that a 
fine was imposed upon the Delphians for 
sacrilege and robbery.*® Neoptolemus re- 
sented the fact that man should appropriate 
for himself what had been set aside for a god. 
The strife may reflect a dispute as to the man- 
ner of sacrifice or interference with the estab- 
lished rule. 

Topfer suggests that in the legend of 
Neoptolemus, slain at Apollo's altar, we have 
areminiscence of a human sacrifice such as 
was offered at Apollo's festival of the Thar- 
glia. This hardly seems plausible when we 
reflect that the main ceremony consisted in 
marching the scape-goat about the city or 
feld, cremating or stoning him, and then 
hurling his ashes or corpse into the sea. Our 
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hero was struck with a sword, not stones. 
His body was interred, not cremated. What 
we do have here is an echo of a similar myth 
associated with Heracles. As told by Hesiod,*! 
Heracles’ name is connected with Delphi not 
only because he tried to wrest the tripod 
from Apollo, but also because he killed Cyc- 
nus, despoiler of the hecatombs brought to 
Pytho. 

The son of Achilles proved himself no less 
a patron of Apollo than did Heracles. Life 
was the price he paid for reverence. As a re- 
ward for defending the sacrifice from dese- 
cration he was granted a resting place close 
to the temple of Apollo. 

Erna P. TRAMMELL 
Brenau College, 
Gainesville, Ga. 
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TEACHERS SCRAPBOOK 


A POINT SYSTEM FOR LATIN NOTEBOOKS 


Marion R. Fisher 
Maine Township High School, Park Ridge, Illinois 


$ A BEGINNING TEACHER Of Latin and even 
longer ago as a high-school and college 
student of Latin, I found that Latin students 
devoted all of their preparation time to the 
language itself and therefore none at all to 
the customs, history, and mythology of the 
Romans. Consequently, until I began teach- 
ing, I realized that there were many things 
about the Romans that I should have known 
but did not know, and I didn’t have time to 
satisfy that curiosity because there were al- 
ways translation assignments that took much 
preparation. After I began teaching, I had 
time to catch up, in part, with the kind of 
reading I had missed. 

To offset that sense of incompleteness in 
the study of Latin, a few years ago Miss Vir- 
ginia Snyder and I introduced a Latin note- 
book system for supplementary work in 
Latin I and II. The notebooks are turned in 
every marking period (every ten weeks at 
Maine Township High School) and are graded 
by the teacher on the basis of points earned, 
neatness, and accuracy. The student lists 
derivatives and, if he wishes, meanings of 
derivatives and English sentences using the 
new words. He writes brief book reviews 
(one to two pages) of books read on Roman 
life. If he likes, he includes pictures, news- 
paper articles relating to Latin, and transla- 
tions of stories previously read in class. He 
writes a table of contents for his notebook 
and adds up the total number of points him- 
self. The points given are as follows: 


Derivative 
Meaning of a difficult derivative 
Sentence using a derivative 


Page of fiction read (entire book must be 
read) 

Page of non-fiction read 

Line of translation, Latin to English 

Picture (clipping) 

Hand-drawn picture or map, per hour of 
time spent 50 


We give no points for elaborate covers 
but emphasize the importance of wide read- 
ing, neatness, and good English (spelling, sen- 
tence structure, diction, etc.). 

The only type of notebook work required 
involves derivatives and some report on read- 
ing done. The other types, sentences, transla 
tions, and pictures, are voluntary. 

By using this notebook method, which isin 
addition to our regular work, as an incentive, 
we have found that children do read and 
thereby gain an appreciation of Roman cul 
ture and knowledge of Roman history and 
customs and mythology, both important 
aspects of the study of Latin. 

Another teaching device we have used to 
arouse interest in Roman times is the making 
of some object used by the Romans, asa 
quarterly project (ten-week period) instead 
of the notebook in Latin II. This idea is not 
new, but it is effective. The last year or two 
we have required a short essay (about one 
page) to accompany the model and explain it. 
Among many excellent pieces of work done 
were models of the Pantheon, the Parthenon, 
Roman siege machines, the Temple of For 
tune, a warrior’s armor, etc. Those having 
mechanical skill have a great advantage in this 
type of project, but perhaps that fact is nota 
weakness since all the rest of our work in 
Latin demands only mental effort. 
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LIBER ANIMALIUM 


Another idea, which we tried this year for 
the first time, was the writing of a term paper 
one quarter (ten weeks) in place of the note- 
book in Latin Il. A mimeographed list of 
some forty subjects relating to Roman life 
was given to each student. He then chose his 
subject and did the necessary reading, taking 
notes on cards. I spent most of one period 
teaching note-taking and making a bibliogra- 
phy, telling them that their notes would be 
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turned in with their papers and bibliogra- 
phies. 

This project was not quite so successful 
as we had hoped because many students used 
only two or three sources of information, but 
another year we can change that by specifying 
a minimum number of references to be used. 
However, several students said that they 
thought this sort of paper was very worth 
while. 


———Liber Animalium 


THE COON 


UNT ANIMALIA quae mox deleantur nisi 

legibus conservata, sicut castor. Sunt 
alia quae, quamquam perpetuo interfecta, non 
modo non deleantur sed etiam multitudine 
crescant ac multo latius vagentur. Cuius 
generis sunt mus, rattus, porcus terrestris, 
mustela mephitica (skunk) et aliud cui nomen 
Latinum deest, lingua Americana coon vel 
potius raccoon appellatum. Vix quidem du- 
bium est quin eorum multitudo nunc maior 
est quam cum, Columbo conspecto, inter In- 
dianos ille susurrus exortus est, “Tandem nos 
inventi sumus.”” 

Instar canis mediocris est, colore ravo, 
cauda amplissima anulisque nigris distincta, 
oculis micantibus, naso acuto. Pedes anteri- 
ores tenues sunt manibusque similes, quibus 
cibum delicate tractat. Mundissimus est. 
nam, si aqua adest, omnem cibum lavat. Est 
omnia quae homines edunt, qua de causa prope 
aedificia rustica potissimum habitat. Arbores 
altas cavasque mavult, ubi catulos usque ad 
quattuor parit. 

Solem vitat. Noctu late vagatur. Ludum 


iucundissimum et venatoribus et canibus 
praebet. Si forte in loco aperto deprehensus 
est, acerrime repugnat in dorsum revolutus 
sicut felis catus. Sic supinus unguibus acutis 
ventrem canis atrociter lacerat. Ex pellibus 
paenulae amplissimae fiunt, quibus abhinc 
paucis annis adolescentes robusti valde 
gloriari solebant. Pilleus ex una pelle factus 
ab colonis priscis gerebatur, sicut ab Danieli 
Boonio. 

Iocosus est. Placet arborem altam ascendere 
et de ramo se demittere in tectum ubi canis 
subter religatus est. Curiosus quoque est. 
Tegulas ligneas interdum abripit ut inire 
possit. In faeno latebras commodas fodit ubi 
dormiat, agricola insciente. Si fenestra aperta 
est relicta, domum vacuam libenter explorat. 

Catuli deliciae bellissimae fiunt atque cum 
pueris parvulis iucundissime ludunt. Adultus 
propter maleficia furtaque iram agricolarum 
excitat sed nemo animal tam pulchellum et 
ingeniosum odisse potest. Verus Americanus 
est et genere et moribus. Alibi non gignitur. 

ANon. 


NEW ENGLAND SUMMER SCHOLARSHIPS 


The Classical Association of New England is offering again in 1949, as it did 
in 1947 and 1948, a scholarship of $200 in the Summer Session of the School of 
Classical Studies of the American Academy in Rome, to be awarded to a secondary 
school teacher who is a member of the Association. The scholarship award will 
be determined by the Committee on Summer Scholarships, of which Professor 
F. Warren Wright of Smith College is chairman. 

Application blanks may be obtained from Professor F. Warren Wright. Appli- 
cations should be mailed so as to reach him not later than April 1, 1949. 
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VERGIL’S LATIUM 


Tuy, Bertua, Vergil’s Latium: Oxford, 
Blackwell (1947.) Pp. xv+123, with 36 
plates and 8 maps. 15s. 


Tuis Is a very attractive book consisting of 
an introduction and seven chapters. It is 
written with a rather infectious enthusiasm 
for the subject and yet impresses the reviewer 
as thoroughly sane. One can hardly see, how- 
ever, how (p. xiv) the stretch of time be- 
tween the death of Vergil (19 B.c.) and the 
writing of Pliny’s letter 2.17 can be spoken 
of as “in the time of Trajan, less, that is, than 
a hundred years after the Aeneid was fin- 
ished.” For the second book of Pliny’s Letters 
was probably written between a.p. 97 and 
100, according to Schanz, which would cor- 
respond with the beginning of Trajan’s reign 
in A.D. 98, and thus would make an interval of 
a hundred and seventeen years. 

Chapter I is entitled “The Trojan Landing 
and Troia Nova.” It is well done. On p. 2, 
note 4 could have been enriched, for Ameri- 
can readers at least, by a reference to the ex- 
cellent article of John Heller on the Ludus 
Troianus in THe CassicAL JouRNAL (42.123). 
The discussion of the “Castrum” at Ostia 
(pp. 15-20) is careful, interesting, and sane. 
To be sure, Vergil may have seen this 
“Castrum”™ and thought of it in connection 
with the landing of Aeneas, but then Julius 
Caesar's countless castra all over Gaul could 
have served equally well as Vergil’s model. 
The pages concerning the area sacra at Ostia 
are well worth reading, and it may well be 
that Vergil’s poetic imagination was set 
afire by visits to the temples of Jupiter and 
Venus and possibly Ceres at Ostia, though 
we may doubt whether such a stimulant was 
at all needed. The chapter ends with a sug- 
gestion that the efforts of Julius and Augustus 
to make Ostia a better port and emporium 
may have induced Vergil to have Aeneas 
land at Ostia contrary to the usual tradition. 
It is an attractive speculation. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Chapter II is concerned with Ardea, its 
Villanovan culture, its early importance, ang 
its archaeological remains, especially of tem, 
ples. As Ardea was easily accessible from 
Rome, the author permits herself to play & 
lightfully with the probability that Vergl 
visited it and almost immediately in his imag 
ination made it the seat of Turnus and his 
Rutuli. 

Chapter III treats of Lavinium, generally 
recognized in Vergil’s day as the religious 
metropolis of the early Latins. Here, as in 
Ardea, there are no archaeological remains to 
suggest Mycenaean culture, but rather 
Villanovan. And to Lavinium almost cer 
tainly Vergil made the easy and customary 
trip to see the cradle of Roman religion, ey 
pecially the home of Vesta and the Penates. 

In Chapter IV the author seeks to identify 
Vergil’s river Numicus and argues rather sue 
cessfully, the reviewer thinks, for the Rio 
Torto. In connection with this river om 
expects and gets a discussion of Juturna, the 
nymph who, as sister of Prince Turnus, plays 
so important a part in the Aeneid; of the 
Deus Indiges of the holy Numicus, who ever 
tually became identified with the deified 
Aeneas; and of Anna Perenna. All this i 
handled simply but satisfactorily by the w 
thor, with no parade of learning. 

The same may be said of her discussion, in 
Chapter V, of Laurentum, which she places 
on a ridge, near the Numicus, but on the sam 
side of that river as Lavinium, and about two 
kilometers from the sea. On this account it 
seems strange to find Laurentum, witha 
question mark, placed on the map that faces 
page 4, on the farther side of the Numicus 

In Chapter VI the author argues quit 
convincingly for a new location of Albune, 
while in Chapter VII she seeks with reasor 
able success to set the bounds for the Ag 
Solonius, Latinus’ suggested gift of territory 
to the Trojans. 
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This little book the reviewer has thor- 
oughly enjoyed reading, and he does not hesi- 
tate to recommend it especially to high- 
school teachers of Latin who wish to know 


GREEK COMMUNISM 


Poet, AMEDEE, Le communisme dans la 
pensée grecque: Cairo, Editions de la Revue 
du Caire (1947). Pp. 59. 

THIs MODEST BROCHURE does not profess 
to do more than describe, in an elementary 
positivistic fashion, Plato’s system of com- 
munal life in the Republic, his revised views 
of social organization in the Laws, Aristoph- 
anes caricature in the Ecclesiazusae of fem- 
inism and community of property, women 
and children, and finally Aristotle's critique 
of Plato's theories in Book II of the Politics. 
That it is, at the same time, a tendencious 
pamphlet inspired by the present social fer- 
ment in Europe no one will doubt. 

Apart from moralizing verdicts on the ab- 
surdity and immorality of Plato's “com- 
munism” and on Aristotle’s realism, common 
sense, and understanding of human nature, 
Polet lets the record speak for itself. There is 
nothing new here which will not be found in 
all the standard works on Plato, Aristoph- 
anes, and Aristotle, on Greek political, social, 
and economic theory, and in the more spe- 
cialized treatises on ancient “socialism” and 
“communism,” such as those of Drumann 
(1860), Salvioni (1883), Péhlmann (1925, 3rd 
ed.), Cognetti de Martiis (1889), Adler 
(1899), and Walter (1931). Nor is there any- 
thing new in Polet’s attempt to reopen the 
vexed problem of the relationship between 
the Ecclesiazusae and the Republic. Suffice it 
to say that his rearguing of the position 
(which goes as far back as Béckh), that Aris- 
tophanes’ comedy is a direct parody of Plato's 
views, represents today minority opinion 
among the experts, and remains unconvincing. 

What is much more noteworthy is that, 
relying exclusively on the polemics of Aris- 
totle, who misinterpreted Plato, Polet has 
undertaken in 1947 to write a tract on ancient 
“communism” completely divorced from the 
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more about the Latium of Aeneas. 
The illustrations and maps are excellent. 
EuGENE TAVENNER 
Washington University 


fundamental and penetrating studies of the 
past century in the fields of Greek social, 
economic, and political theory and history. 
For it is now well established that the mate- 
rial conditions for socialism of the modern 
type were lacking in the Hellenic city-state; 
that the quasi-socialistic opinion of the 
Fourth Century, a reaction to the growing 
individualism which was to demolish the 
structure of Greek city-state life, was com- 
pounded out of Spartomania, a primitivistic 
harking back to the traditions of a mythical 
“Golden Age,” and an awareness of the actual 
conditions of the times, for example, the emer- 
gence of women; that Plato proposed in the 
Republic, not the hedonistic egalitarian 
“communism” burlesqued in the Ecclesia- 
zusae, but an anti-economic intellectual ascet- 
icism which was aimed at achieving maximum 
political unity in the ruling classes of his ideal 
state; that he did not propose socialization of 
the means of production or consumption 
goods, which remain the private property of 
the individual producers in the working class, 
but only communal consumption by the guard- 
ian classes of a small part of the product; 
that Aristotle's dictum, “private ownership, 
communal use of the product,” is not basically 
at variance with his master’s position. Certain 
it is that community of property was not the 
economic basis of Plato's ideal state. 

And it is also certain that the straw man 
which Polet has set up is the product not only 
of his failure to consider modern critical 
scholarship, and of unclarity and confusion of 
concepts; it is also the result of the dangers 
and weaknesses of the modernizing school. 
Operating with a static concept of history 
and human nature, rejecting qualitative dif- 
ferences between Greco-Roman and modern 
society, making facile identifications of the 
part with the whole, the modernizers (not- 
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ably Eduard Meyer, Beloch, Rostovtzeff, and 
above all, Péhlmann in his Geschichte der 
Sozialen Frage und des Sozialismus in der 
Antiken Welt) have created a caricature of 
the modern work in antiquity. The easy 
transposition to the ancient world of such 
concepts as socialism, communism, fascism, 
proletariat, bourgeoisie, capitalism, factories, 


ARCHAIC GREEK THEATERS 


Anti, Carto, Teatri Greci Arcaici da 
Minosse a Pericle with five reconstruc- 
tions by I. Gismondi: Padua, Le Tre Vene- 
zie (1947). Pp. 337, 81 figures, 8 plates. 


Tuis Is AN inconclusive book on a specula- 
tive subject, the development of the Greek 
theatre building from its earliest origins to the 
fifth century. The author's purpose is to prove 
that a primitive theatre, quadrangular rather 
than circular in plan, antedates the well 
known fifth-century type. He refutes the 
thesis first advanced by Dérpfeld that the 
monumental circular theatre of the fifth 
century originates from a primitive circular 
orchestra. It is the author’s contention that 
the earliest theatres were quite different from 
what has heretofore been supposed, and that 
their origin must be sought as far back as 
Minoan-Mycenean times where the rectangu- 
lar theatre is quite common. Anti thus di- 
vides the development of the Greek theatre 
into three phases: 1) the pre-Hellenic; 2) the 
Graeco-archaic; 3) the Graeco-canonic, that is 
the developed circular type. It is the author's 
belief that the Minoan-Mycenean rectangu- 
lar theatre carries over, in altered form, into 
the eighth and seventh centuries. The bulk 
of the book is taken up with proving the 
physical existence of the second-stage phase 
in his classification, the Graeco-archaic, exam- 
ples of which he claims can be discerned in the 
extant remains of the better known theatres. 

Stating his thesis and before beginning an 
examination of the material evidence to prove 
it, the author points out that nowhere in the 
Greek world have remains of a primitive cir- 
cular theatre ever been found which ante- 
dates the fifth-century type. (See his page 58.) 


SIDNEY D. MARKMAN 


mass production, has blurred the effort to 
accomplish a scientific description of classical 
antiquity. It remains the challenging task of 
modern scholarship, especially in the field of 
social and economic history, to overcome the 
dominating influence of the modernivers, 
Mever 
Brooklyn College 


He interprets a number of allusions to ap 
“archaic theatre” in the contemporary liter 
ture and in certain inscriptions as referring 
to the quadrangular type (136 ff.). Further. 
more, he calls attention to the fact that there 
existed in Greece a tradition of square- or 
rectangular-roofed buildings used for large 
gatherings such as the telesterion, the bow 
leterion and the odeon. Besides, the probable 
survival of the pre-Hellenic tradition of the 
rectangular theatre in later times admits of 
the possibility of the existence of the same 
sort of theatre plan before the middle of the 
fifth century when the circular theatre first 
appears. Material proof for the author's 
theories is based almost entirely on a re 
examination of the bibliography dealing with 
the Greek theatre, especially that of the 
theatre of Dionysos in Athens and the 
theatre in Syracuse. The only site he in 
spected personally was that at Syracuse, and 
then only for a very short while, from Sep 
tember 22 to October 2, 1946 (85). His general 
conclusions are that in the first half of the 
fifth century the Graeco-archaic theatre cow 
sisted of a trapezoidal cavea, and had scenic 
devices operated from a special “scenic 
trench” or “ditch” cut in the ground in front 
of a long narrow corridor-like skene building. 

After a close examination and re-interpre- 
tation of the work of Dérpfeld and others, 
expecially Fiechter, he concludes that the 
theatre of Dionysos went through a number 
of phases of construction and alteration be 
fore it emerged with a circular plan. Using 
Fiechter’s plans of the existing remains, he 
distinguishes about six elements which he 
claims are of sixth-century origin and belong 
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to the theatre Dionysos I, that is the theatre 
of Thespis, which he dates toward the end 
of the sixth century. His reconstructed plan 
shows a cavea in the form of a rectangular 
grandstand with short returns on either side, 
and a trapezoidal orchestra with one side 
curved. To make so complete a reconstruction 
based on so few scanty material remains of 
uncertain interpretation can only make the 
results seem speculative. It is quite possible 
to reconstruct the plan in quite another 
fashion even granting that all the elements, 
including the orientation, on which it is 
based are actually of sixth-century date. For 
example, the circular bit of polygonal masonry 
which he claims was used as a retaining wall 
at the south end of the orchestra can be con- 
tinued to any distance, shorter or longer in 
either direction, and thus change the charac- 
ter of the orchestra completely. The rectangu- 
lar grandstand or cavea is reconstructed on 
even flimsier evidence, since there is not one 
material remain on the site which can justify 
its location, its size, its shape or even its 
existence with any measure of certainty. 
The next two stages in the development are 
of fifth-century date, Dionysos II and III, 
and are also reconstructed on the basis of 
tenuously identified and speculatively inter- 
preted material. 

His thesis of a quadrangular theatre as 
antedating the circular now fortified by the 
inferences from the theatre of Dionysos in 
Athens, he continues his proof further and 
investigates the theatre at Syracuse in 
Sicily, where he distinguishes five stages of 
construction and alteration. He renders the 
plan of Syracuse I showing a trapezoidal cavea 
adapted to the slope, scenic effects executed 
by means of a moveable wall (something like 
fats in the modern theatre) built of skin and 


HARVARD STUDIES 


Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, Vol. 
56-57: Cambridge, Harvard University 
Press (1947). Pp. 260. $4.00. 

Tus voLume of Harvard Studies presents a 
varied content. 
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cloth over wooden frames. He dates this early 
theatre 485-478 B.c. The second phase, Syra- 
cuse II, is now cut into the rock of the slope 
in trapezoidal form and has a long, corridor- 
shaped skene. Scenic devices are worked from 
a trench or ditch. The theatre had normal 
parodoi leading to the skene. This he believes 
is an innovation inspired from the theatre of 
Dionysos II in Athens, and attributes the 
change to the influence of Aeschylus, who 
was in Syracuse at that time, 478-467 B.c. 
He dubs the theatre with the name of its 
architect, Damakopos. 

His interpretation of the material at Syra- 
cuse is so involved that one wishes it were 
possible to visit the site and see for oneself, 
especially the cuttings in front of the skene 
from which he deduces the existence of the 
“scenic trench.” In general, one feels that the 
reconstruction of the theatre of Damakopos is 
unwarranted on the basis of the scant mate- 
rial evidence available. The same is true in 
the chapter where he discusses various circu- 
lar theatres all over the Greek world, in all of 
which he invariably finds evidence of the 
earlier quadrangular type. 

The author has undertaken a most difficult 
and perhaps thankless task, as is generally the 
case when an attempt is made to illuminate 
the almost insoluble problems dealing with 
the Greek theatre building. And to undertake 
the even more difficult task of reconstructing 
the most obscure stages in the development 
can only be commended as valiant. It must be 
admitted however that the author has ad- 
vanced a very novel theory, but one fraught 
with many insurmountable difficulties which 
allow conclusions that are at best subject to 
reservation, or at worst open to refutation. 

Sipney D. MarKMAN 

Duke University 


The title of the first article (pp. 1-128), 
“The Roman Brickstamps not published in 
Volume XV 1 of the Corpus Inscriptionum 
Latinarum,” by Herbert Bloch, is an ade- 
quate expression of its scope. The stamps 
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with which the ancient Romans impressed 
the products of their kilns have always 
aroused a certain amount of interest. They 
supply in abbreviated form the source of the 
brick and usually the name of the slave who 
actually made it along with various other 
bits of supplementary information. Use of 
them for chronological data has fluctuated 
from generation to generation, but it has now 
been established beyond any reasonable 
doubt that those with consular names do 
date the bricks on which they occur. Rightly 
appraised, they aid chronology in a number 
of other ways, but a discussion of this matter 
lies outside the limits of a brief review. Dr. 
Bloch in his three articles on brickstamps in 
the Bulletino Comunale (vol. 64, 1936, pp. 
141-225; vol. 65, 1937, pp. 83-187; vol. 66, 
1938, pp. 61-221) has done more than any 
other scholar to put the proper evaluation of 
them on a firm scientific basis. 

In the present article, a short introduction 
(pp. 1-6) gives a brief history of the industry 
and of the fundamental studies devoted to 
brickstamps, states clearly the need for an 
entirely new edition of Volume XV 1 of the 
Corpus, and explains the method of present- 
ing the material in the catalogue which fol- 
lows the list of abbreviations (p. 7). In the 
catalogue (pp. 8-121), the items are arranged 
and presented as they would have been had 
they appeared early enough to be included in 
the original publication. In order that there 
may be no misunderstanding, the author has 
starred the stamps which he has himself ex- 
amined. All the necessary information is 
given with much clarity, but it is the addi- 
tional comments which bring to this catalogue 
a great deal of human interest. In this day and 
age when initials are being used almost to the 
point of bringing confusion, one may be 
struck by the same tendency to abbreviation 
in brickstamps (pp. 27-28). We discover that 
the same proprietor could own more than one 
brickyard (p. 10) and that a wife could suc- 
ceed her husband and run a brickyard with 
success for at least ten years (p. 40). Some- 
times two brickyards even employed the same 
stamp (p. 48). Methods invented or improved 
in one yard were occasionally adopted by 
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another and the fact noted on the stamp 
(p. 30). Most interesting of all perhaps is the 
light shed upon the careers which were Open 
to slaves in the brick industry of imperial 
Rome. Antiocus, slave of M. Fulvius, when 
freed, continued brickmaking as M. Fulviys 
Antiocus (p. 68). Clemens, a slave of ©, § 
trinius Celer, on gaining his freedom worked 
on with his former master in the same yard 
(p. 108). It is often possible to trace the moves 
of a given workman from yard to yard, as for 
example the case of Ulpius Anicetianus (p, 
70). Brickstamps supply a new word to the 
Thesaurus in figlinator (p. 69). Archaic spell 
ings will interest the orthographer (pp. 86- 
87). Varied spellings furnish data for a study 
of vernacular pronunciation,,as Sosumus for 
Zosimus (p. 68). A brick from Agrippa’s 
Pantheon (p. 72) proves that Agrippa, who 
had brickyards in Bruttium, was one of the 
first to employ bricks at Rome. The catalogue 
has, therefore, something to offer to each 
classical scholar no matter what his special 
field of interest. The article ends with a con 
cordance between the Corpus and the Sup 
plement (pp. 121-24) and a conspectus of 
contents (pp. 125-28). 

Those who like myself make constant use 
of Dr. Bloch’s articles in the Bulletino 
Comunale will be grateful for the lucid fashion 
in which corrections are made on pages 15 
(where BL II should read BL III), 19, 28(2), 
53, 65, 71-72. In fact, the author has ne 
glected nothing which would facilitate the 
work of scholars in need of information in 
this particular field. It is to be hoped that he 
may indeed have the opportunity to camy 
out his cherished desire to produce a new 
edition of Volume XV of the Corpus, which 
is too antiquated to be brought up to date by 
a supplement. 

The second article (pp. 129-160) is by John 
Petersen Elder. Its title, “The Missing Por 
tions of the Commentum Einsidlense in 
Donatus’s Ars Grammatica,” accurately de 
scribes its contents. Dr. Elder supports the 
ascription of the Commentum to Remigius 
and sees in it “an important document for 
students of classical and mediaeval letters for 
the enlightening picture it gives us of the im 
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formation (and misinformation) available to 
a teacher of the ninth or tenth century, as 
well as his pedagogical methods.” Lost pages, 
torn corners, and other lacunae, which de- 
tracted from the value of the Commentum, 
have here been supplied from Vatican MS., 
Reg. lat. 1560. Since the texts of the two are 
substantially the same, textual criticism of 
minutiae has rightly been omitted, although 
significant apparatus criticus is given in the 
notes. Additions and deletions are indicated 
in the usual way, and the collation which 
forms the main part of the article is easy to 
read as well as being scholarly. For complete- 
ness some additional material follows the col- 
lation. Dr. Elder has made a real contribution 
to classical scholarship. 

The third article, “Selected Studies in 
IndoEuropean Phonology” by Gordon My- 
ron Messing (pp. 161-232), is a scholarly 
piece of research intended for those who are 
specializing in the field of linguistics. In the 
much debated question of the relation of 
Hittite to the other Indo-European languages, 
the author sees little justification for the 
theory that Hittite represents an early stage 
in their development, but believes that, 
though there are some archaisms, differences 
may be explained by “a rapid and far-reaching 
series of transformations” and by the influ- 
ence of neighboring non-European tongues. 
In establishing this thesis, he discusses the 
theories of many other scholars in the field 
(notably Austin, Benveniste, Coureur, Cuny, 
Kurylowicz, Pedersen, Petersen, de Saussure, 
and Sturtevant). In general, he deals with the 
published opinions of these scholars without 
prejudice and gives his reasons for accepting 
or rejecting the various arguments which 
they present. He never fails, however, to 
make his own position clear. Frequent sum- 
mations also bring clarity to a theme of 
necessity involving a collection of minutiae. 
His method of presenting the material is ad- 
mirable. He shows a refreshing common sense 
as well as erudition. His argument seems to 
proceed logically to its conclusion, but since 
Ido not have the requisite knowledge to dis- 
cuss its validity, I close with his final suta- 
mary.: “In this last section. we offered a 
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phonetic justification for our assumptions, 
pointing to the very close parallels existing 
in Semitic treatment of laryngeals. In our 
opinion, the laryngeal hypothesis must be 
acknowledged to furnish a convenient ex- 
planation of the facts of the IE quantitative 
ablaut: we think further that we can justifi- 
ably assume a glottal stop and a voiceless, 
possibly also a voiced laryngeal spirant in . 
Indo-European. That the laryngeal hypothe- 
sis is no philosopher's stone to dispose of all 
problems of IE can be readily admitted, but in 
the field of vocalism and ablaut we believe 
that the salient problems can be competently 
settled by its assumption.” 

The fourth and last article by Harry 
Austryn Wolfson, “The Knowability and 
Describability of God in Plato and Aristotle” 
(pp. 233-49), takes us into the field of Greek 
philosophy. This study, intended as an intro- 
duction to a series of volumes on religious 
philosophy, grew out of the preparation of the 
two volumes on Philo. Philo conceived of 
God as unknowable and indescribable. The 
author raises the question whether either 
Plato or Aristotle had held the same concep- 
tion. According to Plato, God is either one of 
the ideas or a being above ideas, a Demiurge, 
but partaking of the same nature as the ideas. 
Although he implies that God is simple, he 
makes Him composite when He calls Him 
good, wise, simple, true, most righteous. In 
the Parmenides, he affirms that ideas cannot 
be described in opposite terms, but in the 
Sophist he admits the possibility of descrip- 
tion in terms which are not opposite. In other 
passages, he implies that God is both know- 
able and describable. Aristotle transfers to an 
incorporeal being whom he calls God the in- 
corporeality, simplicity, and immutability of 
the ideas of Plato. When he describes God he 
gives the terms other connotations than what 
they have when they are applied to corporeal 
beings. Being predicated of God, they must 
be either properties or genera and species. 
Philo considers them properties; Aristotle 
defines God in terms of genus and species. 
Elsewhere Aristotle explains that we may 
have knowledge of God even though God 
transcends the corporeal limits of our knowl- 
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edge. These few statements, though an over- 
simplication, are intended to give the gist of 
the argument, which is close and requires a 
careful reading. Great credit goes to the au- 
thor that he has made his thesis clear enough 
to be followed by one whose acquaintance 
with Greek philosophy goes back to under- 
graduate days. The article is, however, ob- 
viously intended for those who are actively 
engaged in the field. 

There is space for little more than the 
titles of the summaries of the dissertations for 
the degree of Ph.D. with which the volume 
closes (pp. 251-60). “The Ethics of Wealth 
in Early Greek Thought” by Cora Catherine 
Mason has given the author an opportunity 
to become intimately acquainted with the 
writings of Homer, Hesiod, Solon, Theognis, 
and Pindar. ““The Theory of Proper Names” 
by Ernst Pulgram would seem from the 
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Cooper, Lane, Aristotle on the Art of Poetry, 
an amplified version with supplementary 
illustrations, revised edition: Ithaca, New 
York, Cornell University Press (1947). 
Pp. xxix+ 100. $1.50. 

Tue First EDITION of Mr. Cooper's book 
appeared in 1913. The principal revisions con- 
sist of new bibliographical material in the in- 
troduction, together with a few references in 
the text to these newly listed works. At the 
present time when Greek literature is being 
extensively taught in translation, a review of 
the revised edition may be useful, even 
though the changes from the first edition are 
slight. 

Mr. Cooper states that he is writing pri- 
marily for certain students of English, al- 
though he hopes that his book may be of value 
to classical scholars also. The reader whom 
Mr. Cooper envisages “may not be very sys- 
tematic in the use of scholarly apparatus; he 
might even neglect the assistance of a foot- 
note”—preface page viii. For the special 
benefit of these readers so delicately de- 
scribed (and who can deny that they are 


MALCOLM MacLAREN 


summary to cover almost too broad a field for 
a doctoral dissertation. ‘De Servis Libertis 
que Pompeianis™ by Frank Martin Snowden 
Jr., appears to be a scholarly contribution tp 
our knowledge of the place taken by slay 
and freedmen in ancient society. “The Quo 
tations from Luke in Tertullian as related p 
the Texts of the Second and Third Ce, 
turies” by Merrill Chapin Tenney involyej 
the evaluation of 587 references and led to th 
conclusion that Tertullian knew the gospel 
in Greek and probably in one or more trangh, 
tions in Latin which he did not conside 
authoritative, although in the Marcionitic 
text he seems to have made use of a Latin 
translation of better caliber. The four disser. 
tations are a credit to both those who wre 
them and those who directed them. 
Maroon E. Braxe 
American Academy in Rome 


many?) the author has divided the work into 
sections, he has provided a running marginal 
gloss, and he has produced a translation cor 
siderably expanded from the original text. 
The commentary has been virtually inter 
polated into the body of the translation. 
Brackets have been placed around all of th 
translator's longer interpolations, and around 
the shorter ones where they “interrupt th 
thought rather than help the reader on"— 
preface page x. Bywater’s text has been fol 
lowed, with a few changes in favor of tradi 
tional readings. In order to show the wit 
applicability of Aristotle’s principles Mr. 
Cooper has supplemented Aristotle’s illustra 
tions with some of his own, drawn from 
other literatures than Greek, chiefly English 

A stimulating introduction on the charac 
ter and value of the Poetics contains, in par 
ticular, helpful remarks on the meaning of 
hamartia and of mimesis. One wishes thata 
rather full discussion of catharsis, giving som 
of the various explanations of this debated 
term, had been included here. Mr. Cooper's 
treatment of catharsis appears in the transl 
tion—18-21. Toa reader seeking to form som 
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conception of catharsis it is recommended 
that he scrutinize his own emotional reactions 
to certain tragedies, and that he examine the 
statements of poets and others as to the feel- 
ings aroused in them by tragic stories. An 
extract from Bywater’s note on catharsis is 
quoted with approval. 

A discrepancy in the Poetics arises from 
Aristotle’s statement that the best tragic 
plot has an unhappy ending, over against 
his assertion that the best tragic situation is 
one in which an imminent deed of horror 
involving kinsmen is averted by a timely 
anagnorisis. In the introduction, pages xxvii- 
xviii, Mr. Cooper suggests that this dis- 
crepancy might be explained if we could 
imagine that the Poetics “in some way con- 
tained the materials of a dialogue, in which 
discrepant views on poetry were stated and 
discussed.” Aristotle, then, influenced by 
“the spirit of the dialogue form,” might argue 
strongly for the excellence of the type repre- 
sented by Euripides’ Iphigenia among the 
Taurians, although ultimately he prefers the 
play with an unhappy ending like Sophocles’ 
Oedipus the King. In support of this con- 
jectural explanation Mr. Cooper mentions 
Aristotle’s procedure in chapter 26, where 
the discussion of the relative merits of Epic 
Poetry and Tragedy shows the influence of 
dialectic methods. 

Aristotle’s habit of leaving technical ex- 
expressions undefined on their first appear- 
ance, only to elucidate them later on, must 
bewilder many persons when they read the 
Poetics for the first time. Such difficulties can 
be dealt with conveniently by Mr. Cooper's 
scheme, which enables him to interpolate 
into a particular passage explanatory material 
drawn from a later part of the treatise. An 
example of this may be found on pages 2-3 
apropos of the means, the objects, and the 
manner of imitation. 

Another kind of expansion, no less il- 
luminating, is to be seen on page 37. After 
stating that there are two types of discovery 
Aristotle gives an example of the second type 
only. Mr. Cooper provides, in brackets, two 
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illustrations of the first type. 

A passage on pages 70~71 needs an ex- 
planation which is not supplied. The transla- 
tion reads, “All nouns ending in N, R, or 
S...are masculine,” and again, “The neu- 
ters end...in N, R, or S.” This apparent 
contradiction, inherent in Aristotle's text, 
could have been dispelled by means of an 
interpolation based on Bywater’s note on 
1458 a 9. 

Mr. Cooper's latitude in using or omitting 
brackets around his shorter interpolations is 
sometimes open to criticism. The first sen- 
tence of the translation, page 1, ends with the 
interpolated and unbracketed words, “which 
is equivalent to the proper and characteristic 
effect of each upon the trained sensibilities of 
the judicious.” While this interpolation does 
not seem foreign to Aristotelian thought, it 
nevertheless amounts to a considerable liberty 
taken with the text. One feels that it would 
have been more appropriate to bracket these 
words. Again, if a minor point may be men- 
tioned, we read on page 7, “the difference in 
the treatment of Polyphemus by Timotheus, 
who elevated the type, and Philoxenus, who 
rendered the Cyclops ignoble.” The two rela- 
tive clauses are interpolations which represent 
modern exegesis, not recognizable as such in 
the absence of brackets. 

All in all, however, Mr. Cooper's experi- 
ment must be regarded as a great success. The 
book should be extremely valuable to students 
of Greek literature in translation. Its useful- 
ness at Syracuse University is well attested 
by the worn and rebound condition of the 
library's copy of the editio princeps. Classi- 
cally trained teachers using the book in their 
courses may wish to follow the translation 
rather closely with Aristotle's text, in order 
that the divergences may be noted. It is prob- 
ably superfluous to remark, in conclusion, 
that the book is written with the clarity 
and the felicity which always characterize 
Mr. Cooper's English prose style. 


Matcotm MacLaren 


Syracuse University 
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Butts, H. R., The Glorification of Athens in 
Greek Drama (Iowa Studies in Classical 
Philology, No. 11): lowa City (1947). Pp. 
247. 

Mk. Butts’ THesIs is concerned with the 
occurrence of praise and glorification of 
Athens in Greek drama, with the techniques 
involved in such praise, and with the general 
question of the dramatists’ intentions in in- 
troducing it. 

The work has been done with extreme care, 
the primary sources in the plays themselves 
have been closely examined for all relevant 
passages, and secondary literature, insofar as 
it has a bearing on the plays in question, has 
been duly investigated. Occasionally it ap- 
pears to this reviewer that the author has 
argued rather daringly ex silentio: for instance 
in discussing the Prometheus Bound of Aes- 
chylus he says, “The one attribute which is 
most frequently associated with Prometheus 
is not mentioned by himself in this play, i.e. 
the creation of mankind. It is, of course, not 
difficult to understand this omission which is 
strictly in accordance with the Attic theme of 
the play, for the Athenians prided themselves 
that they were autochthonous and so without 
a creator” (29). This is really hardly much of 
an argument when the so-called “Attic theme 
of the play” is not well substantiated in the 
rest of Mr. Butts’ treatment, and at the very 
best it called for a much more extended dis- 
cussion. It is particularly noticeable because 
in the case of the Prometheus Bound Mr. 
Butts surprisingly says nothing about Gilbert 
Murray’s handling of the connection between 
Aeschylus and Athens in this play which, 
whether Murray is right or wrong, deals with 
very concrete points. Again in the Medea 
Mr. Butts is probably a little cavalier in his 
argument, and his comments on Aegeus are 
somewhat shallow and, to this reviewer, 
quite off the mark: “The reason for his 
(Euripides’) choice of Aegeus is not hard to 
find. Aegeus is an Athenian hero .. . repre- 
senting the characteristics which the Atheni- 
ans admired... his restrained nature con- 
trasts favorably with the unrestrained na- 
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tures of Jason and Medea . . .” (103). How. 
ever, all in all, Mr. Butts has shown diligence 
in collecting these passages, skill in combi; 
them, and cogency of argument in his & 
ductions. 

It is unfortunately necessary, however, tp 
point out the very serious limitations of ; 
thesis of this nature and the kind of pseudp 
theories it opposes and champions. Mr 
Butts is laboriously trying to prove tha 
“with conscious effort and without impairing 
the artistry of their plots the Athenian drama. 
tists made a studied practice of glorifying 
and gratifying their audiences... and thy 
this was done with the design of attracting 
and sustaining the attention of their audiences 
in order that they and their plays would no 
be forgotten when the prize was awarded” 
(227). Now, on the one hand, one is at one 
inclined to answer rather vexedly, “Of 
course, they did: of course the Athenian 
dramatist, like any other dramatist, wanted 
to be a success. Why write a Ph.D. disserta 
tion to prove it?” 

But a little closer study shows that Mr. 
Butts is only supporting his fairly obvious 
argument in a sort of shadow boxing against 
the critics who have talked of the dramatists 
as “betraying their artistic ideals” by writing 
about Attic themes. I suggest that this con- 
troversy is nonsense. Any dramatist—the 
Greeks, Shakespeare, the other Elizabethans, 
Ibsen—any dramatist who writes for a popw 
lar theatre will inevitably write of whatever 
themes—political, social, moral—are th 
stuff of his audience’s thoughts. He will do 
this simply because he is a good man of the 
theatre. There is no more conflict between 
such material, merely because it has com 
temporary relevance, and has artistic talent, 
than between the wood a carpenter uses and 
the design in his head. The notion that a 
play of Euripides can be seriously criticized 
as a pastiche of encomia of Athens or defended 
as not being such leads critical discussion toa 
level beneath contempt. The only really in 
teresting artistic problem here involved is the 
difference in depth and significance of a cor 
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temporary fifth-century subject dressed in 
Athenian mythological colors compared with 
the practice of nineteenth-century realism in 
presenting a nineteenth-century problem in 
nineteenth-century colors. This is a problem 
Mr. Butts never looks at. And he never 
looks at it because his kind of Ph.D. disserta- 
tion is what it is. It springs from the careful 
assemblage of pieces, logically associated in 
the light of a ready-made concept which itself 
never sprang spontaneously from the writer's 
brain. It consequently is occupied with 
spinning a theory to face other theories which 
other people have built up from the same sort 
of evidence. 

It is very doubtful how valuable such 
studies are in history, philosophy, or sociol- 
ogy. But they are emphatically no good at all 
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applied to works of literature and drama. 
For here the only thing which gives interest 
or meaning to an essay is the new personal 
reaction of the student to the works of art 
studied. In this, the other kind of thesis, 
there is a total want of freshness about the 
subject or the treatment and a total want of 
understanding that plays, even for a Ph.D. 
dissertation, can not be disjointed anatomi- 
cally and put together again without the full 
perception of the living whole. A subject 
which springs, as this one does, from the 
assemblage of the bones instead of the im- 
pression of the animal alive will not save 
classical studies from well merited neglect. 

Davip GRENE 

University of Chicago 


Check List 
of Recent Books 


Compiled by Lionel Casson and George A. 
Yanitelli of New York University and including 
books received at the Editorial Office. 


1. ANCIENT AUTHORS 


Aristotle. Grept, Josep. Elementa philosophiae Aris- 
totelico-Thomisticae, 2 vols, 523, 486 pages. Herder, 
St. Louis 1948 $10.00. 

Aristotle. Politics. Translated by Sir Ernest BARKER. 
(shortened ed.) 470 pages. Oxford, New York 1948 
$3.50. 

Euripides. WitmincTon-INcRAM, Recrnatp Pepys. 
Euripides and Dionysus: an Interpretation of the 
Bacchae. 198 pages. Macmillan, New York 1948 $3.50. 

Homer. Odyssey. Translated by S. O. ANpREWw. 319 
pages. Wm. Salloch, New York 1948 $3.00. 

Homer. The Odyssey. Adapted by Henry Irvinc 
Cunist. 288 pages, ill. Globe Books, New York 1948 
$1.60. 

Plato, BucHANAN, Scorr. The Portable Plato. Viking, 
New York 1948 $2.00. 

Seneca, AtexaNperR, Harpy. Seneca’s Na- 
turales Quaestiones: the Text Emended and Explained. 
g2 pages. University of California Press, Berkeley 
1948 (Univ. of Calif. publications in classical philol- 
ogy; vol. 13, no. 8) $1.75. 


3. Lincurstics, GRAMMAR, 


Sra, Leo. Linguistics and Literary History: Essays 
in Stylistics. 242 pages. Princeton University Press, 
Princeton 1948 $3.75. 


4. History, Sociat Srupies 


Cowe1t, F. R. Cicero and the Roman Republic. 323 
pages, ill, maps, diagrams. Chanticleer, New York 
1948 $5.00. 

Hamitton Epiru. The Greek Way to Western Civiliza- 
tion. 190 pages. New American Library, New York 
1948 $0.35. 

Tarn, W. W. Alexander the Great: Narrative. 161 
pages. Macmillan, New York 1948 $3.50. 

Tuompson, E. A. A History of Attila and the Huns. 
Oxford, New York 1948 $4.50. 

Wyutr, J. Kerr, Roman Constitutional History from 
Earliest Times to the Death of Justinian. 187 pages. 
P. D. and Ione Perkins, Pasadena 1948 $3.75. 

Younc, Howarp Parmer. The Travels and Adven- 
tures of Saint Paul. Wilde, New York 1948 $2.50. 


8. History or ART 


Karo, Georce, Greek Personality in Archaic Sculp- 
ture. 361 pages, ill. Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge 1948. (Martin classical lectures v. 11) 
$4.00. 


5. Puttosopuy, Reticion, MyTHOLOGY 


IvAnxa, Enpre. Hellenisches und Christliches im 
friihbyzantinischen Geistesleben. 119 pages. Herder, 
Vienna 1948. 

Lorsy, ALFRED Firmin. The Birth of the Christian 
Religion; translated by L. P. Jacxs. 413 pages. 
Macmillan, New York 1948 $5.00. 


7. Epicrapuy, Numismatics, PAPYROLOGY, 
PALEOGRAPHY 


Sanpvers, Henry A. Latin Papyri in the University of 
Michigan Collection. xiv-+-126 pages, 18 plates. 
University of Michigan Press, Ann Arbor 1947 
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(Michigan Papyri, Vol. vn = University of Michigan 
Studies, Humanistic Series, Vol. xivut) $5.00. 

Verini, Giovanni Battista. Luminario, or, The Third 
Book of the Liber Elementorum Litterarum. 42 pages, 
ill. (color). Harvard College Library, Cambridge 

1948 (Studies in history of calligraphy, vol. 1) $12.00. 


g. Patristic Srupies 


Gregory of Nyssa. Goccin, Sisrer THomMas AQUINAS. 
The Times of Saint Gregory of Nyssa as Reflected in 
the Letters and the Contra Eunomium. xxiv, 217 
pages. Catholic University of America, Washington, 
D.C. 1947. 


11. TEXTBOOKS 


Power, R. B. Guide to First Year Latin. 41 pages, ill., 
map. Republic Book Co., New York 1948 $0.36. 


12. MISCELLANEOUS AND UNCLASSIFIED 


Camus, Axpert. Caligula. A Drama. Translated by 
Sruart Gupert. 168 pages. New Directions, Nor- 
folk, Conn. 1948 $3.00. 

Ho.tanp, Marcus. Sappho: A Drama in Verse. 198 
pages. Scribner, New York 1948 $2.75. 

Graves, Rosert. The White Goddess; A Historical 
Grammar of Poetic Myth. 424 pages. Creative Age, 
New York 1948 $4.50. 


SUMMER 1948 IN ROME 


Ed. Note:—One of the encouraging projects 
under way in Latin teaching circles involves 
annual summer scholarships to send a teacher 
to attend the sessions of the American Academy 
in Rome. This past summer appointees of the 
Classical Association of New England and 
the Classical Association of the Middle West 
and South spent the summer in Italy. It is 
hoped that sufficient funds can be raised from 
the membership of the associations at large to 
provide an endowment sufficient to maintain 
these scholarships on a permanent basis. The 
appointee from New England was Miss 
Elizabeth Bridge of the Winsor School in Boston. 
Below we print a letter from the appointee of 
the Classical Association of the Middle West 
and South, Miss Edith M. A. Kovach of De- 
troit, Michigan. 


“|. | REBELL AT THE clarion call of the 
alarm clock, the cloudy, temperamental skies 
of my home state awaken a discontent that I 
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never knew before, my pocketbook jg for 
lornly empty, the old familiar English abo, 
me sounds lazy and flat, the people whom] 
meet seem isolated and carefully insula 
against contact with the real world, | » 
dissatisfied with the routine of ordinary dai 
life . . . and it’s all your fault. 

“No doubt in time I shall forget the gy 
cious beauty of the Academy, the thrill g 
actually being in the Eternal City, the feel¢ 
ancient stones under my feet in the Form, 
the charm of dining on the sidewalk ay 
spooning a gelato in the gutter, the crush¢ 
the Roman crowds in the trams, the inom 
ible pageantry of opera in the baths of Can 
calla, the comfortable, dirty bulk of Rom» 
money in my easily bulging purse, the warmth 
of the sun beating on and bleaching my hai, 
the everlasting blue of the skies, the friendj 
ness of the people in shop and pensione anj 
street and tram, the language that made itsef 
be learned, even though we had been strap 
gers all my life, the association with peopled 
similar tastes and interests in a friendly st 
ting, the joy of seeing geography in thre 
dimensions and having history come alive in 
stones and inscriptions and art works. 

“Yes, all these I may forget, and yet they 
must become a part of me. Gradually they 
will blend into a rich new background t 
help me make the Classics live, to lend deeper 
understanding to every observation, and t 
make me a more wide awake, intelligem 
American citizen. 

“My thanks for all this are due in lag 
part to the members of the Classical Assoc 
tion of the Middle West and South and 
the Semple Scholarship Committee, wh 
helped to make my wonderful summer pw 
sible by awarding me that scholarship. 

“I wish I could thank individually ead 
person who contributed to the award fund 
Failing that, I shall try to show my apprec# 
tion by passing on, as best I can, the benefit 
of my experiences to those with whom | com 
in contact, in the classroom and out. 

“Please, on behalf of all my benefactors, # 
cept my very sincere thanks and deeply fe 
gratitude.” 
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MASSACHUSETTS—BOSTON 


The forty-second annual joint meeting of the Eastern 
Section of the Classical Association of New England 
and the Classical Club of Greater Boston will be held 
in the Lecture Room of the Museum of Fine Arts, 
joston, on Saturday, February 12, 1949 at ten o'clock. 
The program will be as follows: A Word of Welcome, 
Miss Elizabeth Bridge, President of the Classical Club; 
“Hercules, Bonorum Vindex,” Miss Mary L. Carlson, 
Wellesley College; “The Conspiracy of Catiline—an 
Interpretation,” Professor Francis L. Jones, State 
Teachers College, Worcester; *‘Homer’s Low Comedy 
and High Tragedy,” Professor E. A. Havelock, Harvard 
University; “’The Palimpsest of Antiquity,” Professor 
Funice Work, Wheaton College. 


BROWN UNIVERSITY FELLOWSHIPS 


In addition to a number of cash awards for under- 
gaduates in classical subjects ranging from $25 to 
$150, Brown University has available for graduates of 
other institutions two substantial fellowships, the 
Charles Edwin Wilbour Memorial Fellowship in Latin 
and the Charles Edwin Wilbour Fellowship in Greek. 
Those interested are invited to write to the Chairman of 
the Department of Classics, Professor Herbert N. Couch, 
Brown University, Providence, Rhode Island, for 
further information. 
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Sensory Psychological 
Quick Repetitive 
* for the overworked teacher 
* for the underworked student 
* priced for your budget 


“Responde Mihi’ Products are real 
Audio-Visual education 


They demand and get mastery re- 
sponse 


Richard H. Walker 
8 Masterton Road 
Bronxville 8,'N.Y. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY IN ROME 
School of Classical Studies 
Summer Session, July 5—August 13, 1949 


The third postwar Summer Session of the School of Classical Studies will be held in Rome during the 
summer of 1949, The session will begin July fifth and close August thirteenth. It will be under the direction 
of Professor Mason Hammond. 


Two successful sessions (1947, 1948) have proved that classical studies can be conducted in Rome under 
prevailing conditions in a normal and profitable manner. Museums and monuments are open on regular 
schedules, transportation is available for visits to outlying sites, and the cultural activities of the city on the 
whole are functioning normally. The Academy will assist in obtaining suitable accommodations in Rome for 
the duration of the session. 


. The course will be devoted to a study of Roman civilization as exemplified in its surviving material remains 
in and about Rome and as portrayed in its literature. The work will be divided about equally between 
archaeological and literary material from the origins to Constantine. But emphasis in both will be given 
to the period extending from the last century of the Republic to the middle of the second century A.D. us 
the outstanding writers of Latin literature will receive particular attention. Excursions will be made to 
Monte Albano, Horace’s Sabine Farm, Ostia, and an Etruscan site. 


Enrollment will be limited to twenty-five students. Applications for admission must be received by the 
Academy's New York office not later than March 1, 1949. Basic expenses including tuition, accommodations, 
board, and third class transportation from New York and return may be estimated at $850. Apart from 
scholarships which may be provided by regional classical associations or other local groups, a limited amount 
of scholarship assistance will be available. 


Requests for details should be addressed to: 


Miss Mary T. Williams, Executive Secretary 
American Academy in Rome 
101 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York 
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For over a quarter of a century 


ULLMAN AND HENRY LATIN 
has led the field in succeeding editions 


LATIN FOR AMERICANS 


BOOK I — First Year :: BOOK II ~ Second Year 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York * Boston * Chicago * Dallas * Atlanta * San Francisco 


FOUNDATION TEXTS 
Carr and Hadzsits, THE LIVING LANGUAGE, 4A Latin Book 


for Beginners 


Carr, Hadzsits, and Wedeck, THE LIVING LANGUAGE, A 
Second Latin Book 


Wedeck, THIRD YEAR LATIN, Second Edition 
Carr and Wedeck, LATIN POETRY 
Pharr, VERGIL’S AENEID 


EXTENSIVE READING TEXTS 


Brown, MODERN LATIN CONVERSATION 

Maxey, ACTA MUCIORUM,”* A Second Latin Reader 
Fay, CAROLUS ET MARIA* 

Maxey and Fay, A NEW LATIN PRIMER* 


Poteat, CICERO, SELECTED LETTERS. “Useful and interest- 
ing for high school sight reading.” 


* In the Heath-Chicago Latin Series 


D. C. HEATH and COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta San Francisco 


Dallas 


PLEASE MENTION THE CLASSICAL JOURNAL IN CORRESPONDENCE WITH ADVERTISERS 
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Longmans Anthologies of Classical Literature 


Contents and translations carefully selected 
Uniform format, 944 by 534 in.; buckram bound 


GREEK LITERATURE IN TRANSLATION 
@ Edited by W. J. Oates and C. T. Murphy. 1944. 1072 pages. $4.75 


LATIN LITERATURE IN TRANSLATION 
@ Edited by Kevin Guinagh and A. P. Dorjahn. 1942. 822 pages. $4.50 


GREEK AND ROMAN CLASSICS IN TRANSLATION 


@ Edited by C. T. Murphy, Kevin Guinagh and W. J. Oates. 1947. 1110 
pages. $6.00 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., Inc., 55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N.Y. 


A Wealth of Varied Reading 


In Book One reading on which the lessons are 

based and supplementary reading both reflecting 

interesting phases of Roman life, thought, and 

character. In Book Two the story of Aeneas, the 

development of Roman power, selected portions 

TEXTBOOKS OF of Caesar's Commentaries on the Gallic War. Many 
ome, * supplementary stories (letters of Pliny the Younger, 

< & story of Jason, story of Ceres, etc.) 


JENKINS-W AGENER LATIN AND 
THE ROMANS 


Write for detailed information about this well-liked series. 


Boston 17 New York 11 Chicago 16 Atlanta 3 Dallas 1 Columbus 16 San Francisco 3 Toronto 5 
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